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I, MARITIME CAPTURE. 


A MAN possessed of no little foresight and penetration, the Right 
Hon. Mr. Grant Duff, on leaving for India, said, in his departing 
speech, that the question of maritime capture ought to be very seriously 
reconsidered. And it is indeed a fact, that the ideas prevalent in Eng- 
land on this subject are no longer in accordance with the notions of 
right and justice by which other nations are guided, nor with the exist- 
ing conditions of commerce and maritime warfare. English interna- 
tional lawyers, even those the most open to receiving the new opinions, 
continue to insist on the legitimacy of capture, and the English public 
believes that the salvation of the country depends on the strict main- 
tenance of this right. Several years’ attentive study of the problem has 
convinced me that both are in error. In the first place, the principles 
of international law now generally accepted by civilized nations no 
longer regard capture as a right of the belligerents, and secondly, cap- 
ture may be a cause of only trifling damage to other nations, but of 
most cruel suffering and home crises to England. 

I will first examine the legal reasons given by English lawyers, and 
notably by Mr. William Hall, in his book recently published, entitled 
International Law.”* In this work the notions generally accepted 
by English lawyers are very clearly and at the same time concisely ex- 
plained, without any long or tedious passages. It is certainly one of 
the best books on international law that have been recently published. 

1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century. 

2 International Law. By W. E. Hall, Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 1880. 
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“Tt is uncontested,” says Mr. Hall, “that the rule of the capture of 
private property at sea has, until lately, been universally followed, and 
that it was recognized as a right by all the older writers.” This affir- 
mation is perfectly correct, but how many acts of cruelty formerly 
looked upon as justifiable and legitimate in warfare are now con- 
demned by the consciences of civilized people? In ancient times con- 
querors made slaves of all their prisoners. . As the lives of the van- 
quished were considered to be in their hands, this step was even looked 
upon as most humane. At the present day quite another spirit governs 
all discussions on these questions. Men of the nineteenth century, 
plunged as they still doubtless are in the depths of ignorance and bar- 
barity, nevertheless feel themselves to be more or less united in a com- 
mon humanity, and war, with its attendant horrors, inspires them with 
a profound and growing repugnance. It follows, therefore, that we 
instinctively condemn any act of violence or inhumanity not necessa- 
rily inherent to the pursuit of hostilities. This feeling first engendered 
the spirit of opposition to maritime capture, which has considerably 
developed and increased since the close of the last century. Mr. Hall 
does not attempt to deny this; he even gives a summary of facts in 
which this sentiment is most manifest, and we will refer shortly to it, 
but he will not consent to see there the expression of the present notions 
of what is right, or of the legal consciences of civilized nations. 

Before entering on the discussion, it is well that we should be quite 
clear as to the meaning of an important word of which we shall make 
frequent use. What is International Law? 

“ Tnternational law,” says Mr. Hall, “ consists in certain rules of con- 
duct, which modern civilized states regard as being binding on them 
in their relations with one another, with a force, comparable in nature 
and degree to that binding the conscientious person to obey the laws 
of his country, and which they also regard as being enforcible by ap- 
propriate means in case of infringement.” 

I am willing to accept this definition in the main, but I must draw 
an important distinction. There are two sorts of rules by which civil- 
ized states are, to a greater or less degree, bound: those actually 
adopted and universally observed, as, for instance, the prohibition to shoot 
or to make slaves of prisoners, and others which are not so generally 
respected, but are admitted by the existing sentiment of “right” that 
they ought to be obligatory, as, for instance, never to set fire to an open 
town. The first rules constitute a sort of code de facto cited by diplo- 
macy. The second form rather a code de jure compiled by science, and 
it is her duty to request nations in general to proclaim and submit to 
this. A similar distinction may be applied to all moral and political 

science. In morals, in law, in political economy, in politics, we may, 
first, consider existing facts and generally received opinions; but, sec- 
ondly, we must raise our ideas to what ought to be. What ought to be 
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is what is right, and this is what we must respect. This right may 
then be said to exist, and morally to impose itself, although mankind 
or governments refuse at present to submit to it. 

But it may be argued: this ideal “ right,” not yet recognized, is a 
delusion. Notatall. It is evident that at every period in the exist- 
ence of a nation, or of humanity in general, there can be conceived a 
certain order of things which should be the most conformable to justice, 
and the most favorable to the progress and happiness of mankind. All 
laws which are in conformity with this order of things are right, because 
they are the right road to perfection. Science discovers and makes 
these better known, legislators apply them, and men must obey them. 
The respecting of private property at sea is not yet enjoined by interna- 
tional law de facto, generally recognized and accepted, but it forms part 
of international law de jure, which lawyers proclaim, and which is the 
duty of all states to sanction, it being favorable to the general welfare. 

That this rule really conforms to the order of things which ought 
to be enforced, and consequently to right, and general well-being which 
is brought about by the execution of right, I will now endeavor. to 
prove. Let me first recall some few historic facts showing how this 
rule has gained ground. 

It would appear that Mably was among the first to advocate the 
immunity of private property at sea. 

“ We should regard with horror,” says he,’ “an army making war 
upon peaceful citizens and despoiling them of their goods ; it would be 
a violation of the rights of mankind and of all the laws of human- 
ity. I ask, then, how can what is infamous on land become right, or, 
at all events, be permitted at sea, and why should privateers enjoy 
privileges refused even to savages? . . . Question politics, and all will 
say that the depredations of privateers have never decided the result 
of a war.” 

Lord Palmerston said the same. 

“There is no other European state which possesses a commerce so 
extensive as that of England ; I conclude, therefore, that it is the in- 
terest of the English to invite other states to accord to commerce the 
greatest possible freedom.” 

Remarkable words these, and truer at the present day than at the 
time they were spoken. 

In 1782, Galiani, in his Italian work entitled “ Obligations of Neu-. 
tral Princes in Regard to Belligerent Princes, and of these to Neutrals,” 
advocated the same principles. __, 

“ Let armies fight, let them crush one another,” exclaimed Linguet ; 
“but why should peaceful and defenseless commerce at sea share the 
disasters of war? This iniquitous custom does not exist on land. If 

5 Droit public de l'Europe fondé sur les traités, 2d edit. 1754, vol. ii. pp. 810,. 
472. 
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a town be seized upon, the shops are not pillaged. Who has found the 
code establishing a separate jurisprudence for maritime matters?” ‘ 

Dominique Azuni, in a work published in 1779, “Sistema univer- 
sale dei principii del diritto maritimo dell’ Europa,” draws up a pro- 
gramme for the reform of maritime law, the first article of which is as 
follows: “ For the future no merchant vessel may be seized or captured 
unless it be smuggling weapons of warfare.” M.G.de Martens also 
condemns the taking of prizes: “ While civilized nations in land war- 
fare respect the property of an enemy’s peaceful subjects, at sea the 
barbarous custom of depriving the enemy’s subjects of both their ships 
and cargo has been kept up.” ® 

Napoleon the First, who certainly cannot be charged with any wish 
to limit the rights of war, expresses himself thus : 

“Tt is to be hoped that a time will come when the same liberal 
spirit will govern maritime warfare ; that naval engagements will take 
place without entailing confiscation of merchant vessels, or the making 
prisoners of plain sailors, or other than military passengers. Commerce 
could then be carried on at sea as it is on land, in the midst of battles 
of hostile forces.” 

I will not continue to cite the opinions of authors concerning the 
immunity due to private property at sea; after the opening of the nine- 
teenth century they are too numerous. I will now merely resume a 
few facts which show how this notion gradually penetrated and in- 
fluenced international relations. The United States, where Christian 
feeling exercised a stronger influence than elsewhere, was the first to 
realize that capture was opposed to the inspirations of Christianity. As 
early as 1785 they signed a treaty with Prussia, engaging themselves 
to respect private property at sea. This took place under the auspices 
of Franklin and Frederic the Second. 

In 1792, in the French Legislative Assembly, where the eighteenth 
century humanitarian ideas shone forth so brilliantly, M. de Kersaint, 
deputy for Paris, proposed a law granting immunity to enemy’s merchant 
ships. On the 30th of May the Assembly voted the following decree : 
“The executive power is invited to negotiate with foreign governments 
for the purpose of suppressing privateering in future sea warfare, and 
assuring free navigation for trade.” On the 19th of June, 1792, M. 
de Chambonas, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, sent circulars 
to all his diplomatic agents, urging them to open negotiations in con- 
formity with the decree passed on the preceding 30th of May. The 
United States alone acceded to the propositions of France. 

Jefferson, the Secretary of State to the Union, recollected that his 
government had just sanctioned the principle by the treaty recently 

4 Les Annales politiques, year 1779, t. v. p. 506. Linguet believed this reflection 


to be quite new. 
5 Essai concernant les armateurs, pp. 36, 87. 
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concluded with Prussia. In the memorandum handed to Lord Gran- 
ville, the English Secretary of State, by French mission in London, we 
find the following passage, wherein the generous and liberal spirit which 
actuated France at this moment is adequately reflected : 

“To allow navigation, maritime commerce and merchandise, belong- 
ing to individuals, always to enjoy the same protection and the same 
liberty that peoples’ rights and the universal consent of the European 
powers assure on land to the communications between and property of 
individuals ; in a word, to suppress that calamitous custom which, on 
the occasion of a dispute between states and princes, interrupts in all 
waters the most essential communications, and causes transactions on 
which often the very existence of people entirely foreign to the quarrel 
depend to come to naught, which suppresses human discoveries, and, 
arming individuals one against the other, delivers goods to pillage and 
dooms the navigator to death ; such is the honorable object of the prop- 
osition that the king makes to his Britannic Majesty.” 

England did not reply to the proposal of France, and we know with 
what excesses the maritime warfare which commenced shortly after be- 
tween these two powers was stained. 

After the treaty of 1785 between the United States and Prussia, 
France proclaimed and practiced the principle of immunity for private 
property at sea. In 1823, at the time of the French expedition in 
Spain, Chateaubriand, Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 12th of 
April addressed to the French foreign representatives a circular, in which 
he declares that the royal navy will not seize on Spanish men-of-war, 
and that she will stop neither Spanish nor other trading vessels unless 
they attempt to run a blockade. 

Seeing the principles that the United States had always defended 
thus applied, and “desirous that the example of France in the war 
recently terminated should not be lost to humanity,” the President of 
the Union, James Monroe, submitted to the French, English, and Rus- 
sian governments “a project of international convention to regulate 
the principles of commercial and maritime neutrality.” The provisions 
of this project were excellent. It proposed to exempt from capture or 
confiscation the trading vessels and cargoes belonging to the subjects of 
belligerent powers. Russia alone received favorably the excellent pro- 
posals of the United States, but the Chancellor, M. de Nesselrode, called 
attention to the tact, that to be efficacious they ought to be generally 
adopted. “ Russia,” said M. de Nesselrode, “shares the opinions and 
aspirations specified in M. Middleton’s memorandum, and as soon as 
the powers whose consent she considers indispensable have expressed 
themselves agreeable to the same, she will not fail to authorize her min- 
ister to discuss the different articles of a memorandum which would be 
a glory to modern diplomacy.” 

The Crimean war was the occasion for considerable progress in 
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maritime law. Until then France had defended and practiced the sys- 
tem of seizing, with an enemy’s vessel, all the goods on board, even if 
they belonged to a neutral state; but she respected neutral vessels and 
their cargo, even when the latter belonged to the enemy. England, on 
the other hand, respected neutral cargo even under an enemy’s flag, but 
seized enemy’s goods on a neutral vessel. France attacked the vessels, 
England the merchandise. When war was declared against Russia, 
the allied powers thought it advisable to adopt the same course of con- 
duct, and, in order to obtain the sympathy of neutral powers, each de- 
cided to sacrifice what. might prejudice the latter, and to adopt a very 
broad system, renouncing even the receiving authorizations for priva- 
teering. This new system, drawn up in precisely similar terms by the 
English and French governments, and dated the 30th of March, 1854, 
was definitely sanctioned in the Paris Declarations of 1856. 

1. Privateering is definitely and altogether abolished. 

2. A neutral flag protects enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
arms or weapons of war. 

3. Neutral goods, arms always excepted, may not be seized upon 
under an enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, to be obligatory, must be effective ; that is to say, a 
sufficient force must be maintained to prevent absolutely an enemy’s 
access. 

All the powers, with the exception of the United States, Mexico, 
and Spain, acceded to these proposals, the two latter reserving to them- 
selves the right to arm privateers. The United States demanded that 
private property should be rendered inviolable at sea. In his Message 
of the 4th of December, 1854, the President of the United States refers 
to the traditional policy of his country on this subject in the following 
terms: “If the great European powers will, with common accord, pro- 
pose, as a rule of international law, the immunity of private property 
at sea, and freedom from capture for merchant vessels, either by men- 
of-war or privateers, the United States will willingly join them on this 
broad basis.” 

The proposal of the United States was favorably received by all the 
countries who had signed the treaty of Paris, and especially by France 
and Russia. Piedmont and Holland were loud in applause, and even 
England did not reject it. We see in a letter from Count Creptowich, 
Russian embassador in London, to his government, that the chief 
cabinet minister favored the suggestion. The general inclination was 
so much for humanitarian reforms, that England dared not completely 
oppose the current; but she tried to gain time, raised objections, and 
finally the proposal of the United States, without being absolutely re- 
fused, was not officially accepted. Nevertheless the notion was not 
entirely abandoned. 

The Press, Academies, and the Boards of Trade of the different 
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countries gave their support to the principle of absolute immunity for 
private property at sea. In 1859, Mr. Lindsay, an important English 
ship-owner and a member of Parliament, maintained that the Paris 
Declarations would be fatal to England because, in the event of a war, 
transports would all be monopolized by the neutral powers, it being no 
longer possible to effect them in English vessels on account of the rise 
in the rate of insurance. According to Mr. Lindsay the only means to 
avert this danger was entirely to suppress all right of capture. At 
Bremen, in anticipation of a congress of the great powers which was 
expected, an assembly of merchants and ship-owners, convoked the 
2d December, 1859, adopted the following resolution : “That the princi- 
ple of the inviolability of private property at sea in time of war, in so 
far as the necessities of war do not inevitably limit it, is an absolute 
essential to the period in which we live, and to existing sentiments of 
right and justice.” This resolution attracted general notice both in 
Europe and America. The Economist of the 19th December, 1859, 
congratulated Bremen on having taken the initiative. The colony of 
New Brunswick, and the Boards of Trade of Liverpool], Manchester, 
Leeds, Belfast, Hull, Gloucester, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Gothenberg, 
declared themselves in favor of the resolution ; that of Liverpool drew 
up a document setting forth the dangers which would result to English 
commerce from the incomplete resolutions adopted at Paris. 

“Tn preceding French wars her commerce could be crushed, to-day 
it could be carried on in neutral vessels. England would, it is true, 
possess a similar advantage. But, her merchant navy being five times 
more considerable, she would be exposed to five times more risks, 
English steamers on distant seas would be open to the attacks of French 
cruisers ; the naval fleet would be wholly powerless to protect them. 
Insurance premiums would rise enormously, and the portion of the 
English mercantile navy reduced to inactivity would be more consider- 
able thag the entire French shipping. If the war were prolonged all 
commerce would pass into the hands of neutral powers. In the case 
of a war with America the situation would be still more serious, as the 
latter power would employ privateers.” 

In 1860 a deputation of merchants of Liverpool, Bristol, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Hull, Belfast, and Gloucester presented themselves before 
Lord Palmerston, and requested him to support the suppression of 
capture. Mr. Horsfall, supported by Cobden, having brought forward 
a motion in favor of the immunity of private property at sea, at the 
sitting of 17th of March, 1862, Lord Palmerston opposed it, stating 
that it would deal a terrible blow to the naval supremacy of England, 
and in fact be an act of political suicide. Nevertheless, in a speech at 
Liverpool (November 10, 1856) he had given it as his opinion that 
the principle of the suppression of capture would prevail. Let us quote 
his words; they decide the question: 
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“ T cannot help thinking that the softening of the principles agreed 
upon before the last war, practiced during its continuance, and since 
rectified by formal promises, may be still further extended, and that, 
in course of time, the principles applied to land warfare may be en- 
forced at sea,—that the property of private individuals shall be no longer 
subject to be attacked. If we cast a glance at examples in former times, 
we shall never find that any powerful country was conquered through 
private losses. The battles of army against army on land and at sea 
decide the quarrels of nation.” 

The principle defended by the United States so entirely conformed 
with the sentiments of humanity and justice of our times, that it was 
soon brought into application by different governments. In 1859, at 
the treaty of Ziirich, the French government restored all captured Aus- 
trian vessels which had not been condemned by the prize court. By a 
decree issued March 26, 1865, she restored also all captured Mexican 
vessels to their owners. In 1860, at the time of the war against China, 
both France and England accorded immunity to private property at 
sea. During the war between Austria, Prussia, and Italy private prop- 
erty was respected by all three belligerent powers. Already Italy, 
opening the way for other nations, had inserted this clause in her mari- 
time code. 

In the month of February, 1866, a meeting of delegates of the dif- 
ferent Boards of Trade was held in London. Those of Birmingham 
and Bradford proposed the following resolution : 

“ The assembly is of opinion that the declaration of principles of the 
Congress of Paris of 1856 is not in accordance with the actual require- 
ments of trade and with the ever-growing desire to attenuate the calam- 
ities of war, this declaration not having extended to enemy’s private 
property at sea the same immunity granted to that of neutral states.” 

On the 2d of March in the same year, Mr. Gregory brought a 
motion before the House of Commons, proposing to establish ingmunity 
for private property at sea as a principle of international law. The 
motion did not pass, but was supported by men of all shades of opinion. 
At the sitting of the 15th of April, 1866, of the French Chamber, M. 
- Garnier-Pagés brought forward a similar motion, and spoke with great 
eloquence in favor of it, but without result. 

The Diet of North Germany, on the 18th of April, 1868, adopted 
unanimously Dr. Aegidis’ motion, couched in the following terms: 
“The Federal Chancellor is invited to take advantage of the friendly 
relations now existing with foreign powers, to enter into negotiations 
for the purpose of rendering the respect of private property at sea a 
principle of international law, by a convention of all the great powers.” 
The ancient system of capture and prize did not find a single supporter 
in the Diet. 

In the French Legislative Assembly, on the eve of the German 
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war, July 17, 1870, urgency was asked by M. Garnier-Pagés for the 
project of a law the preambles of which sum up perfectly the question. 

“ Considering that peoples’ rights should modify as civilization pro- 
STESses 5 

“That the evils of war should be attenuated as much as possible ; 

“That the freedom of the seas is, at all times, a supreme right, inher- 
ent to humanity, a right which no nation may attack ; 

“ Considering that the great European powers, at the Congress held 
in April, 1856, declared in a treaty, almost unanimously accepted, that 
privateering was definitely and decidedly abolished ; 

“ Considering that the states have not been able to reserve to them- 
selves the privilege of armed theft, which they forbid their subjects to 
practice ; 

“ That private property, the basis of all society, ought to be respected 
in time of war as in time of peace, on land and on sea, by governments 
as by individuals ; 

“That the exchange of the produce of industry and agriculture is 
a source of riches to all nations, and the most powerful and the most 
productive has the greater interest in this exchange being never impeded 
or interrupted ; 

“Considering that, in reality, solidarity exists between nations for 
the moral and material amelioration of humanity, and that it is impos- 
sible to impoverish one nation without entailing injury and suffering on 
others ; 

“ France declares to be inserted in her maritime code the following 
article : 

“ Art. 1. Capture and prize of enemy’s trading vessels by the state 
vessels of war are abolished in the case of all nations who, before the 
declaration of war, accepted or were willing to accept reciprocity.” 

On the proposal of the President, M. Schneider, urgency was de- 
manded for M. Garnier-Pagés’ motion, but in the midst of the disturb- 
ance and excitement produced by the declaration of war it was lost sight 
of. The Emperor Napoleon, contrary to the feeling of his country, 
would not abandon the right of capture, in spite of the example set 
him by Germany. We know how France afterward had reason to 
repent of this, Finally, from a doctrinal point of view, “ L’Institut 
de Droit International,” ® whose competence Mr. Hall will not question, 

6“ T,’ Institut de Droit International,” founded in 1873 by Messrs. Rolin-J acque- 
myns, Bluntschli, and Lorimer, counts among its members, the number of whom 
is limited to fifty, the principal jurists on international law in Europe and America. 
The several presidents of its annual sessions have been Mancini, now Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Italy, M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister of the Interior in Bel- 
gium, M. Bluntschli, Sir Montague Bernard, and De Parieu. These names indi- 
cate sufficiently that the opinions adopted by this Institut are by no means devoid 
of authority. The‘other English and American members, besides Sir Montague Ber- 


nard, are Sir Travers Twiss, Lorimer, W. B. Lawrence, Dudley Field, Westlake, 
Wharton, Woolsey, Hall, Sir Sherston Baker, Erskine Holland, Mackenzie Wallace. 
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as he is himself a member, voted, almost unanimously, in the session 
of 1876, at the Hague, for the immunity of private property at sea as 
on land. 

From the facts just briefly resumed, we may, I think, conclude, not 
that the principle is so universally applied and accepted that it may be 
regarded as actually international law, but that nearly all states and 
lawyers desire it to be recognized as such. I think we may safely affirm 
that, had it not been for the opposition of the’English government and 
authors, this principle would have been accepted and proclaimed in 1874 
at the Brussels Conference, assembled in order to prescribe the usages 
of war, and to specify the rights and duties of belligerents. 

I will now try to show that maritime capture is contrary to the rights 
of war as now regarded by civilized nations; and in the second place, 
that it has become wholly inefficacious and could not be detrimental to 
any one state attempting to maintain it in defiance of the wishes of the 
other powers. 

War may be considered in two lights. It may be regarded as a 
struggle between two nations, population against population, man against 
man; or as a combat between two states, to be solely decided by the 
armies or navies of the belligerent countries. 

The first notion was that accepted by all antiquity, by the middle 
ages, and, in certain circumstances, it has been applied in modern times. 
In this case every practicable means may be employed to get rid of the 
enemy. His territory may be invaded, his property ravaged, his towns 
burnt, and the inhabitants put to death, the riches of the country de- 


. stroyed ; in fact, according to the acknowledged expression, “on met 


tout 4 feu et A sang.” It is the same horrible spectacle we have before 
us in ancient warfare in the midst of the same race and people. Alex- 
ander takes Thebes, strangles the inhabitants, and so utterly destroys 
the city that it ceases to exist. In ancient Greece, Tarenta takes pos- 
session of Sybaris, and, in order to annihilate it eternally, turns the 
course of the river over its ruins. Under Louis the Fourteenth, Lou- 
vois ordered his army to ravage the Palatinate as in ancient times, but 
already this step,;was no more accepted by the juridical conscience of 
Europe ; it has been reprobated ever since, and the most bitter memories 
still rankle in the heart of the German people. 

At the present day the second system alone is admissible. All 
authors regard it as forming a part of the jus gentium, generally accepted 
and recognized. “Exemption from capture or confiscation in land war- 
fare,” says an author frequently quoted, M. Charles Calvo,’ “ which 
modern codes have stipulated for in favor of private property, is already 
a very important progress.” 

War allows the belligerent to employ his forces against the enemy’s 
country, not against inoffensive individuals, because war is a relation 

7 Le Droit International, ii. 81. 
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of state to state, not of person to person, or of state to person. If 
the commander of an invading army, occupying enemy’s provinces, 
allowed his soldiers to shoot inhabitants who had been guilty of no 
hostile acts, public opinion in Europe would indignantly protest and — 
pronounce him guilty of assassination. 

The project submitted to the Brussels Conference in 1874 by the 
Emperor of Russia stated very clearly the true principles on this sub- 
ject. Articles 1 and 2 of this project were as follows: 

“Tnternational war is an open struggle between two independent 
states and their armed and organized forces. 

“The operations of war should be directed solely against the forces 
and means of warfare of the enemy’s state, and not against the sub- 
jects, so long as the latter take no active part in the war.” 

Here we see it enjoined as a bounden duty to respect inoffensive 
persons and their property. 

This latter point is still more firmly established by Article 40 of 
the project admitted by the Brussels Conference (1874), where we read, 
“ Private property being exempted,” etc. 

This principle then appears henceforth incontestably as a part of 
international law. On the 8th of August, 1870, in an order issued by 
the king of Prussia to his troops, he says, “ We do not make war on 
the peaceful inhabitants ; on the contrary, it is the duty of every sol- 
dier to honor and respect private property.” On the 12th of August 
of the same year, King William, in ‘his famous proclamation to the 
French people, so often misquoted and misinterpreted, says again, “I 
make war against the soldiers ; not against French citizens. The latter 
may, therefore, continue to live in perfect security as regards their per- 
sons and their possessions, so long as they do not deprive me of my 
right of protecting them by some act of hostility against the German 
troops.” 

When we hear sovereigns pronounce words such as these, what must 
be our surprise when eminent lawyers like Mr. Hall maintain “that all 
kinds of property, land as well as goods, is subject to the conqueror ; that 
it may be seized upon and confiscated.” According to these principles, 
if the Prussians had carried off pianos and clocks belonging to the 
French, as they were reproached for doing in caricatures, they did but 
make use of their right, and this, indeed, with great moderation, as they 
could legitimately take all. But if the voices of modern legal con- 
sciences speak against such theories, by what subtlety shall we succeed in 
making a distinction between private property at sea and private prop- 
erty on land? Why is the one to be respected and not the other? How 
can the same sovereign say, on the one hand, to his soldiers, “'Touch 
nothing, honor forbids it ;” and, on the other, to his sailors, “ Run down 
the enemy’s trading vessels, seize upon them, confiscate the goods of 
peaceful merchants, and, if you cannot make a profit on their sale, burn 
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them or sink them to the bottom of the ocean”? It is quite impossible 
to discover the shadow of a legal reason which legitimizes at sea an act 
prohibited on land. 

Land and water are, it is objected, two different elements. Different 
means must therefore be employed in warfare suited to the element on 
which the combat is waged. Doubtless on land belligerents move 
cavalry and infantry, while at sea they make use of vessels; but does 
it therefore follow that what would be pillage on land becomes a legit- 
imate action at sea? Certainly not. That war does not create hostili- 
ties between a state and the peaceful inhabitants of the enemy’s country, 
is a principle now generally accepted. A state, therefore, cannot seize 
on the property of individuals against whom she is not at war. If she 
does so, she is guilty of theft ; it is an act of brigandage. But,says Mr. 
Hall, on land armies live at the expense of the occupied territory, and 
capture at sea replaces requisitions on land. The right of levying re- 
quisitions is much less distressing than maritime capture. This argu- 
ment is inexact in all respects. Firstly, in modern wars the invading 
army either pays or gives receipt. The English armies have almost 
invariably conformed to this principle. Article 42 of the project of 
the Brussels Conference expressly enforces it as an obligation. There 
is then no confiscation. Requisitions are made to supply the re- 
quirements of the troops, whereas capture at sea has but one object, 
to ruin commerce and do the enemy as much harm as possible. It is 
the same thing as if on land all factories, farms, and railways were sys- 
tematically set fire to, because, being sources of wealth, their destruction 
impoverishes an enemy. It is indeed thus that war was waged in ancient 
times, in the middle ages, and among savages. Glorious examples for 
the advocates of capture to cite. 

To do the enemy as much harm as possible is so truly the end of cap- 
ture, that this is even brought forward as a reason for its non-abolition. 
The reasoning is as follows: If merchant vessels are no longer seized 
upon and maritime commerce destroyed, one of the most serious obsta- 
cles to war will disappear, and conflicts will be more frequent and of 
longer duration. But is it not monstrous to make the destruction of 
commerce the basis of human solidarity, and the bond binding nations 
together the end in view, when the most important inventions and 
reforms of which our century boasts are those favoring international 
commerce? If the principal object of maritime warfare be to destroy 
the commerce of the enemy, then why were privateers abolished, which 
were certainly the surest means to attain this end? There is no middle 
course open; we must either recall the privateers or do away with 
capture. 

Maritime capture allows the captor to set fire to the vessels seized 
upon if he cannot take them into a port of his own country. This 
custom was indeed universal. At the present day it excites general 
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indignation. We may recollect the cry of reprobation that was raised, 
not only in Germany, but all over Europe, when the French cruiser, 
the “ Desaix,” burnt on the Scottish coast the German trading vessels, 
the “ Vorwarts” and the “Ludwig.” This fact alone is a proof that such 
a mode of warfare is repugnant to the modern sense of justice. The 
generation which glories in having abolished servitude and slavery and 
established free trade cannot look on coolly when a captain burns a 
vessel with its freight. 

If it be lawful to seize on private property at sea, and even to de- 
liver it to the flames in order to force the enemy to sue for peace, and 
thus avoid the evils in store for him, why not act in the same way on 
land? The same motives are applicable to both cases. The means 
would, in fact, be far more efficacious, for the harm done by a regularly 
organized pillage and confiscation would be far more considerable, es- 
pecially at the present time, when the wealth accumulated in the great 
cities of civilized countries is so considerable. The invading army would 
find the means of maintaining war by war itself, as in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

If the public were to reflect but a moment as to what really is this 
pretended right of capture, they would find it quite impossible to sup- 
port so abominable a custom even in theory. 

What is still more odious than even this organized and legalized 
theft is, that the prize captured is divided between those who have seized 
on the private property of the enemy exactly in the same way as in the 
sort of industry practiced on the highways of Sicily and Spain. For- 
merly a few hours’ pillage was accorded to troops as a reward for 
bravery. Even Napoleon frequently granted this indulgence to his 
soldiers in his early Italian wars. But such favors are no more possible 
now. 

It is true that in the last Franco-German war certain facts were 
brought to light in opposition to a proper sense of respect for private 
property; but in the communications exchanged between the cabinets 
of the belligerent powers with reference to these unfortunate circum- 
stances, this principle was invariably admitted as the basis of the dis- 
cussion. ‘The enemy never maintains that he may have recourse to 
confiscation. He pleads the requirements of the army, the necessities 
of war, and other totally different motives, all of which leave this great 
principle intact. But, says Mr. Hall, these requisitions, justified as they 
are said to be by necessity, are far harder to bear than the seizing of a 
vessel which has been exposed to be thus seized upon, which is gener- 
ally insured, and which does not constitute the means of subsistence of 
the owner, as is frequently the case when the provisions, the stores, or 
the horses of country populations are carried off by an invading army. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Hall’s remark is not without certain foun- 
dation, but it does not touch upon the question of law, which may be 
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resumed as follows. Does war admit of all possible harm being done 
to the peaceful inhabitants of the enemy’s country without any provo- 
cation whatever, solely to induce them to acknowledge themselves van- 
quished? To justify capture war must be thus regarded, and then all 
the horrors committed in ancient times, at the devastation of the Palat- 
inate for example, may be also justified. If private property at sea 
may be needlessly seized upon and even burnt, to induce the enemy to 
sue for peace, may not the same course be resorted to on land for the 
same motive? Capture is a means of war in barbarous times. Re- 
quisitions limited to necessaries are a means of war in modern times. 
These requisitions are frequently very hard to bear, and perhaps more 
so now than formerly, on account of the immense armies brought into 
action ; but they are nevertheless subjected to certain rules limiting ex- 
cesses of all kinds. 

It is again objected: On land the invading army may take posses- 
sion of the enemy’s territory ; at sea, this mode of warfare being imprac- 
ticable, the only step open is to seize on the enemy’s ships, as this is the 
only means of preventing their trafficking on the seas. We must always 
place law and what is right and justice above everything else, and to 
seize on the property of a peaceful citizen who is taking no part in the 
war is decidedly contrary to what is right, as we have tried to show. 
Besides, why prevent commerce from using the maritime ways? Free 
commerce is of utility to all. It daily tightens the bonds which unite 
civilized nations. To impede it or shackle it in any way is to attack 
the interest of the world in general, and this quite uselessly, as we will 
now show. 

The only serious argument which the partisans of capture bring 
forward is this. The merchant navy is an auxiliary of the military 
navy. A merchant vessel is easily transformed into a man-of-war, and 
the sailors, sufficiently trained, are able to complete the manning of a 
fleet. The whole mercantile marine should be looked upon as an army 
corps taking part in hostilities. Therefore in seizing a merchant vessel 
there is no real violation of the principle of respecting private property. 

This argument may have possessed certain weight formerly, but it 
has none whatever at the present time. Men-of-war are now all iron- 
clad and carry immense guns. It is therefore quite impossible to trans- 
form an ordinary merchantman into a man-of-war. Light wooden ves- 
sels can, it is true, render certain services in pursuing trading vessels. 
But if capture is interdicted this will be at an end, and it is quite certain 
mercantile ships will never more take any part in a naval engagement. 
If ordinary sailors must be taken prisoners, because they might enter 
on board a man-of-war, it would be as well to capture the whole adult 
male population of an enemy’s country because they might all become 
soldiers. In his dispatch to the French government, dated October 4, 
1870, after the fall of the Empire, M. de Bismark warmly protests 
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against a mode of warfare so completely opposed to a people’s rights. 
In his reply, M. de Chaudordy, after having cited established customs, 
adds, “that France would be among the first to join any convention 
whose object is to temper the evils of war.” The two countries agreed 
therefore in condemning ancient practices. The capture of sailors is 
not of nearly the same importance as it was formerly. Now both ves- 
sels and cannons are enormous, but men-of-war are few; so it is not 
seamen who are lacking, but the means for constructing vessels which 
cost about a million sterling each. We see then that neither merchant 
vessels nor sailors can be considered as auxiliaries of the military navy, 
and thus the last pretext brought forward in justification of capture 
falls to the ground. 

I have tried to prove that capture is contrary to the present sense of 
right and justice. It remains for me to show that it has become also 
inefficacious as a means of warfare, save against England, which remains 
its last partisan. 

The English believe that the seizing of merchant vessels is indis- 
pensable to their security as a nation, and to the preservation of their 
maritime supremacy. This opinion may have been tenable formerly, 
when privateers could seize on an enemy’s possession in any waters. 
But since the Declarations of Paris in 1856, and more especially since 
fresh means of transport have been introduced both on land and sea, 
everything is changed, and we may safely say that at the present time 
capture might do England grievous harm, but that, employed against 
any other state, it would be completely unavailing. 

In former days, certainly, the English navy ruled the seas, blocked 
the enemy’s ports, and, making custom an excuse, seized on all goods 
even under a neutral flag. She thus succeeded in entirely suppressing 
the maritime commerce of any state she was at war with. Now no 
sooner is war declared than all the merchant vessels return to port and 
cease to navigate until peace is restored. The prizes taken are very 
insignificant. Commerce is no longer suspended. Goods are trans- 
ported by rail to neutral ports, where they are embarked on neutral 
vessels, and thus safely reach their destination. During the war of 
1854, France and England blocked the Russian ports and practiced 
the right of capture. The result was nil. Russian trade was carried on 
through the Prussian ports of Memel and Konigsberg.* In 1870 the 


8 This fact is admitted by one of the most decided partisans of the right of cap- 
ture, Mr. Butler-Johnstone (Handbook of Maritime Rights, pp. 87 and 89): ‘‘ The 
experience of the Crimean war was not favorable to the maritime policy which had 
thus been adopted. It was found that in spite of a pretty strict blockade of the Rus- 
sian ports in the Baltic, the Russians found little difficulty in bringing their pro- 
duce—tallow, hemp, and flax—to Memel and Kénigsberg, Prussian ports near the 
Russian frontier, by means of the rivers Vistula and Niemen, and there embarking 
it on board Swedish and Prussian vessels, where, under the Orders in Council, it 
was perfectly safe from capture. In this way the Russian producer was scarcely in- 
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French navy drove the German flag from the seas and strictly guarded 
all their ports. The total number of prizes captured by France amounted 
to seventy vessels, valuing £240,000; it is true that when peace was 
made France was compelled to pay £800,000. The commerce of Ger- 
many with other countries was carried on by Antwerp, Rotterdam, or 
Trieste. 

France, therefore, gained nothing from capture. On the contrary, 
she had to pay very dear for it, besides having the mortification of being 
forestalled by Germany in the proclamation of the humanitarian prin- 
ciples which her writers had defended for upwards of a century. I look 
vainly for any country to which English men-of-war might do serious 
injury. Even formerly, when the right of seizing an enemy’s property 
was strictly enforced, no war was ever prevented or even abridged in 
consequence. Lord Palmerston, one of the stanchest partisans of the 
right of capture, confessed in 1856 that “no great country had ever 
been vanquished through private losses.” How much truer this is at 
the present time! 

England would suffer considerably, not only from the employment 
by herself, but even from the very existence, of the right of capture. 
She has a larger merchant navy than all other European countries com- 
bined, and her trading vessels, dispersed as they are over all waters, could 
not be protected everywhere. With the present activity of transport 
there can be no question of uniting merchant vessels under a convoy 
guarded by men-of-war, and it is quite impossible to insure security on 
all seas. Let us recollect the terrible and odious achievements of the 
“ Alabama ;” and yet that vessel was but an ordinary privateer, hastily 
constructed by private enterprise. The suppression of privateers would 
not at all shelter England from danger. If she were at war with any 
great power, the latter would send out rapid vessels, and the English 
merchant ships would be soon chased from the seas in spite of the im- 
mense superiority of the British fleet. 

Indeed, the harm effected by capture consists less in the prizes taken 
than the rising of the rate of insurance-and freight which results. 
During the American war of secession the Southern privateers did not 
capture more than one-fiftieth of the total tonnage of the United States 
merchant navy, about 101,163 tons in 5,000,000. (See the report made 
at the Congress of 1866 by Mr.-McCulloch, secretary to the treasury.) 
But the Union vessels lost five-twelfths of their transports, which were 
effected in neutral vessels, and about one-sixth of the total number of 
American ships were sold abroad. The American mercantile marine 


convenienced at all; he sold £10,000,000 a year to England instead of £11,000,000, 
and he was recouped by the additional price which the English consumer paid him 
for his slightly enhanced cost of transport; and the Russian ruble, the index of the 
rate of exchange between the two countries, remained during the whole period of 
the war at par.’ 
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has not yet recovered from this heavy blow. In 1876 the fear of 
England being drawn into the Eastern war, and her vessels thus exposed 
to capture, sufficed to raise the freight of English ships at Antwerp three 
francs a ton. If war were declared the insurance and freight would rise 
considerably higher still, and trade then would find it more advan- 
tageous to have recourse to neutral vessels for the effecting its transports. 
The English mercantile navy, which transports not only English pro- 
duce, but, to a great extent, that of other countries, would suffer as 
much as the United States did at the time of the secession war, and if 
the conflict were prolonged she would probably lose half her ships, 
The geographical and economical position of England exposes her to 
greater dangers than other countries. She lives by international com- 
merce. She imports from abroad a very large portion of her provisions 
and raw materials, and, being an island, all transports are of course 
effected by sea. Imagine these transports intercepted or even impeded, 
England would be exposed to an industrial and alimentary crisis the 
sufferings of which can hardly be conceived. 

Steam, which prevents the absolute shutting in of any continental 
country, as the railway keeps outside communications always open, is 
capable of supplying cruisers with means of locomotion and destruc- 
tion so rapid and so terrible that an island could be easily cut off from 
all profitable connection with the outside world. It is true that the 
English fleet is at present superior to those of three or four other coun- 
tries united, but it is impossible to guarantee that some new invention 
may not completely change this. Already every European state is 
furnished with Whitehead’s torpedoes, made at Fiume, which, put into 
motion by compressed air, sink in the space of a second the most pow- 
erful ironclad. We see facts constantly mentioned in the English 
papers which show the dangers to which the recent changes in maritime 
warfare expose this country. The following is an extract from a daily 
paper : 

“The Ericsson torpedo-boat, with which experiments were made in 
America last Monday, does not burst upon this country without warn- 
ing. A drawing and description of her was published in Engineering, 
and again by the United Service Gazette last Saturday. The correspond- 
ent of the Standard calls the apparatus for discharging it a ‘gun,’ but 
it must not be confounded with a gun properly so called. As yet, 
nothing more is known of its capabilities than that it has done what 
the Whitehead torpedo can also do, but it certainly seems to open up a 
vista of possibilities which may have a great influence on marine war- 
fare. It is important to lay hold of the idea that modern science is 
causing ships to become less and less defensible, so that it may be 
doubted whether the old power of England, that of blockading the 
ports of an enemy, can be exerted in these days as easily and safely as 


it used to be.” 
Vou. VII.—No. 5. 32 
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People are beginning to perceive the danger to which the right of 
capture exposes England. Quite recently a very capable officer, late 
of the Marine Artillery, Captain J. Colomb, delivered a lecture on this 
subject at the Royal United Service Institution. He brought forward 
an array of figures to show what the real meaning of the oceanic in- 
terest of England is, and how difficult it would be to protect her mari- 
time trade and her food supplies. The maritime commerce of the 
British empire, he said, is worth about eight hundred millions annually, 
and our prosperity, our very existence, depend on it. How could this 
immense interest be regarded in case of war with a great power? 
Captain Colomb concluded that no general and adequate plans are pre- 
pared for such an emergency. I dare not say that this is quite true, 
but who can guarantee that the means of effectually protecting the sea 
trade of England really exist and are ready to hand? The constant, 
but agitated and uncertain, activity of the English admiralty proves 
that we are passing through a period of transition; for the time being 
we can be sure of nothing. The apparition of the “ Merrimac” and 
the “ Monitor” reduced all vessels then afloat to absolute powerlessness. 
A similar event may occur again ! 

Capture is also perilous for England on account of the complica- 
tions it may occasion with neutral powers. If war were, for instance, 
to break out between England and Russia, the Russian fleet coasting 
the United States could thence sink English merchant vessels and then 
seek shelter in American ports. In such a case would Russian men-of- 
war possess the right to supply themselves there with provisions and 
coal, as England allowed the “ Alabama” to do at the Cape and else- 
where? What numberless cases would occur for disputes and conflicts, 
especially with a state where the memory of the plunderings of the 
Southern privateers built in an English port is still rife, in spite of the 
Geneva indemnity! And if the United States were to take up arms, 
their privateers would in all probability sweep the English merchant 
navy from the seas, even making® all due allowance for the superiority 
of the latter’s fleet, and this not so much on account of the prizes taken 


9 “Ts England safe?” asks the Morning Post (March 29, 1882), and then pro- 
ceeds to answer its question in the negative. ‘‘ The Minister for War has practically, 
if not inso many words, confessed that we could hardly help to defend those fort- 
resses on the other side of the North Sea which have justly been called the outworks 
of London. With regard to the strength of our navy there is much more doubt. 
If we could prevent invasion, we could not, as at present armed and prepared, pro- 
tect Belgium or Holland, whose independence is absolutely essential to our perma- 
nent safety ; and it is more than doubtful whether we could hold our own in even 
three of the four seas where such dominion is little short of an imperative necessity. 
It seems almost certain that we could not hunt down the swarm of hostile cruisers 
which the tempting prize of our vast and invaluable merchant marine would at 
once call into existence. Is England prepared as she should be at such a time and 
for such prospects ?’’ 
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as from the great rising in the rate of insurance and freight which 
would ensue. 

The situation created by the Declarations of Paris is therefore evi- 
dently but transitory. We must either come to absolute immunity for 
all private property or return to the seizing upon enemy’s goods on even 
neutral bottoms. 

The young school of international law desires, with Cobden, the 
abolition of capture, while the partisans of ancient usages clamor that 
England should again exercise the right of seizing enemy’s goods under 
a neutral flag. Four years ago Mr. Butler-Johnstone proposed to the 
English Parliament to release themselves from the Declarations of 
Paris. The motion was repulsed, and rightly. It would have exposed 
England to a league of neutral powers more to be dreaded than that 
formed at the close of the last century, for the United States would 
have been at their head. The neutral flag which has covered all goods 
since 1856 is a privilege not lightly to be sacrificed, and forms now 
part of national law. Besides, as the Earl of Airlie justly remarked 
(“ Neutral Rights,” April, 1877), the seizing of enemy’s goods entails 
retaliation, from which would result a rise in the prices of raw mate- 
rials for English industry, and then she would be able no longer to 
hold her own against the continent, at a moment when sale prices are 
very nearly at the same level everywhere, under the influence of free 
trade and universal competition. Let us now compare the harm which 
can be done by means of maritime capture to and by England in the 
event of war with a great power. 

The conflict with the United States would certainly be the most 
dangerous for England. America possessing nearly no fleet, the Eng- 
lish navy would, it is true, remain mistress of the seas, but the United’ 
States have reserved to themselves the right to arm privateers. They 
could set afloat a great many rapid vessels on the Atlantic and Pacific: 
Oceans. The English ironclads, being unable to carry sufficient coal 
for a long cruise, would be of no use in defending the merchant marine.. 
But a small portion of the English fleet, the light vessels, therefore, could: 
be employed in protecting commerce. The mere interruption of com- 
munication with American ports would be a terrible blow to English 
traile and industry. A stoppage in the importation of cotton and corn,. 
and the American ports simultaneously closed to our exports of iron 
and other manufactured goods, the crisis which would result would be 
indeed terrible. It would, however, affect America but slightly, for 
her own products could suffice to supply her actual necessities. Manu- 
facturers would, even thus, insure very high prices,—higher, indeed, 
than they obtain with the present system of protection. Let us sup- 
pose all the American ports to be completely blocked, the drawback for’ 
England would be incomparably greater than for America. It is easy: 
to predict beforehand that the English would be the first to-tire of such: 
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a situation and of its consequences. Maritime capture, and the suppres- 
sion of commerce which it entails, would oblige England to seek for 
peace much sooner than America. 

In a war with Russia the harm that either power might do the 
other by the exercise of the right of capture would be far less than in 
the case just cited. This means of warfare in the hands of England 
would be powerless, as Russia possesses only a very small merchant 
navy. The English fleet could, it is true, close the outlets of the Baltic 
and of the Black Sea to Russian vessels, but in other parts of the globe 
English trading vessels would be in grave peril, as was shown in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review (July, 1880). English commercial 
interests in the Pacific are very considerable. The exchanges effected 
with Australia alone amount to about £40,000,000 sterling, and with 
other countries washed by the Pacific Ocean to £60,000,000, together 
£100,000,000, which is equivalent to one-sixth of the total maritime 
commerce of England. Four-fifths of the transports to and from 
China are effected under the English flag. The English tonnage in 
Australian ports approaches seven million tons. Now this immense 
movement of riches is for the future more or less menaced by the pos- 
sessions which Russia has acquired on the east coast of Asia. The 
transfer of the region of the Amoor as far as Tuman, and the exchange 
of the Kurile Isles for Sakhalin, have rendered the offensive means of 
Russia far more serious. Vladivostock is one of the finest harbors in 
the world, and coal seams exist not far off. Russia maintains a small 
fleet of men-of-war in these seas, one or other of which occasionally 
are to be seen in Chinese or Japanese ports. It will be remembered 
that in 1854 the attack on Petropaulowsk was unsuccessful, and that a 
division of the Russian navy escaped from the bay of Castries in spite 
of the supervision of the English fleet. The thick fogs which fre- 
quently envelop the sea on these coasts favor any vessel desirous of 
escaping from a blockade. , But four days’ navigation separates Petro- 
paulowsk from Shanghai, while the nearest coaling-point for England 
in the Chinese seas is Hong Kong. A rapid man-of-war starting from 
one of the ports of the Amoor could commit frightful havoc among 
the richly-freighted English merchant vessels trafficking in the At- 
lantic. The above reasons induced the Edinburgh Review to predict 
that, in case of a war with Russia, unlooked-for dangers might surge 
from this quarter. At all events, it is a certain fact that by maritime 
capture Russia could inflict heavy losses on English trade, while 
England could cause Russia no inconvenience whatever. 

In a war with France the situation would be more equal, as England 
could do greater harm to France than to Russia ; but, on the other hand, 
the proximity of the French ports and of her naval resources makes her 
an enemy more to be dreaded than Russia. Exceptionally rapid vessels 
starting from Cherbourg or Brest would cast consternation among 
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English trading ships, for in the space of a few hours at night a steamer, 
mounted with a few guns, could destroy a great many vessels, and spread 
terror among all the others. The disadvantages and sufferings result- 
ing for the two adversaries could not bear comparison. France would 
continue her imports and exports by the neighboring ports, Genoa at 
the south, and Antwerp at the north ; while the transports to and from 
England being effected almost wholly in English vessels, the latter 
would all be exposed to capture. 

One shudders to reflect on the incalculable losses English commerce, 
and consequently English industry, might have to submit to. Mr. 
Hall, while maintaining the legitimacy of the right of capture in prin- 
ciple, is forced to admit that it would be more calamitous than useful 
to England. 

“Tt is,” says he, “certainly a matter for grave consideration, whether 
it is not more in the interest of England to protect her own than to 
destroy her enemies’ trade. Quite apart from dislike of England, and 
jealousy of her maritime and commercial position, there is undoubtedly 
a good deal of genuine feeling on the continent of Europe against 
maritime capture. It is not clear how far the latter is strong and 
general, but it is not unlikely that there is enough of it to afford con- 
venient material for less creditable motives to ferment; and contin- 
gencies are not inconceivable in which, if England were engaged in a 
maritime war, European or other states might take advantage of a set 
of opinion against her practice at sea to embarrass her seriously by an 
unfriendly neutrality. The evils of such embarrassment might perhaps 
be transient ; but there are also conceivable contingencies in which the 
direct evils of maritime capture might be disastrous. English manu- 
factures are dependent on the cheap importation of raw material, and 
English population is becoming yearly more and more dependent on 
foreign food. In the Contemporary Review for 1875 (vol. xxvi. pp. 
737-51) I endeavored to show that there are strong reasons for doubting 
whether England is prudent in adhering to the existing rule of law with 
respect to the capture of private property at sea. The reasons which 
were then urged have certainly not grown weaker with the progress of 
time.” (International Law, p. 380.) 

Upon the whole, before the time of railways, and with the right of 
seizing upon enemy’s goods even under a neutral flag, maritime capture 
was certainly a formidable weapon for a strong naval power. Reail- 
ways, and Art. 2 of the Paris Declarations prohibiting the capture of 
neutral vessels, have rendered this custom wholly inefficacious. Those 
who maintain that England cannot allow it to be abandoned without 
compromising her maritime supremacy forget this. Besides, at the 
present day, it would be possible to intercept all outside communica- 
tions of an island like England, while such a step with any continental 
country would be quite impossible. The merchant ships of the latter 
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would remain safely in port, and the only evil effected would be a slight 
rise in transport charges for imports and exports which would travel by 
rail, 

The economic situation of England is perilous from its very force. 
This wonderful country may be compared to a vast workshop where 
work is done for the entire universe. She draws subsistence for her 
work-people and raw materials from abroad, and returns them thither 
as manufactured goods. Russia and America supply her with corn and 
grain, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark with cattle, India and United 
States with cotton, China and Japan with silk, Australia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the coasts of La Plata with wool, and so on. In her 
turn she sends her iron, calicoes, iron-mongery, and materials of all 
kinds to every quarter of the globe. All these imports and exports 
are effected in-ships. The following figures show the difference of this 
interest between 1840 and 1880. 








Sailing Vessels. Steamers. Total. 
Tonnage of British shipping, 1880, 8,740,442 2,594,185 6,344,597 
Value of merchandise, exported and imported, 1880 ° . . £697,644,031 
se ss vi se 1840 ‘ ‘ . 183,812,740 
Increase since 1840 ° . . ; ° . £564,331,291 


No other country depends to so great a degree on the freedom of the 
seas. If this liberty cease to exist, be restricted, or even menaced, the 
whole economic edifice trembles. Factories close, provisions rise in 
price, workmen lose their wages, the social body is attacked in its en- 
tirety, and the laboring classes are exposed to terrible sufferings. We 
may recollect how hardly the workmen in the cotton trade were tried 
when the blockade closed the ports of the Southern States during the 
war of secession,”® and then but one single industry was affected. 

What would it be, if all were ‘simultaneously attacked by the stop- 
page of imports and exports? And it is to a danger such as this that 
the English, imagining themselves patriotic, are willing to expose their 
country for the sake of preserving a right of capture perfectly power- 
less directed against other states. 

I am fully persuaded that the first great war will prove the neces- 
sity of proclaiming complete immunity for private property at sea as 
on land. It is the only system in accordance with the natural rights of 
man and with the sentiments of justice and humanity of our century ; 


10 For instance, at this time, in the Manchester district, out of 842 spinning fac- 
tories, only 295 continued uninterruptedly working. Out of 172,257 workmen, one- 
third only continued earning. The sum total of wages paid, which was estimated 
in 1860 at £11,000,000 sterling, fell to half that amount, and it was necessary to 
open a national subscription for the relief of so much misery. What would be the 
situation now, in the event of a maritime war with one of the great powers ? 
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the only system in conformity with the means of welfare, of produc- 
tion and locomotion, which we owe to modern science. 

If reasoning alone sufficed to induce progress, and if it need not be 
corroborated by the hard and often bloody lessons of experience, it 
might be hoped that, even before another war, civilized states will 
adopt this principle, which French and Italian lawyers advocated even 
in the eighteenth century, and which has already been applied in recent 
wars. Such a step was ardently desired by both the Paris Congress of 
1866 and the Brussels Conference of 1874, and general opinion on the 
continent insists strongly in its favor. 


(To be continued.) 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD NAVY. 


OUR FIRST CRUISE UNDER CANVAS, THE “ PREBLE’S” AND MINE, 
1840-43. 


RETAINING vivid recollections of my early days in the navy, when 
ships were propelled by sails and ocean steamers an experiment in its 
incipiency, and while overhauling memory’s log, much of an amusing 
nature appears and many choice bits of history rise to the surface, 
which, if collected and added to the written experiences of other officers 
of the olden time, may, perhaps, prove of interest not only to the 
present generation, but to those now unborn and existing when the 
romance surrounding navies under sail shall have been forgotten, and 
the glories achieved by “wooden walls” controlled by canvas will 
live only in the songs and chronicles of a people who have filled their 
allotted stations in the world’s annals and yielded to an age of steam, 
steel, and electricity. 

The incidents following, in their proper order as regards time, 
although innocent of battle’s baptism of fire, will, I trust, yield sufficient 
interest to repay a perusal, if only as a comparison between the olden 
time and the new. 

In the year 1838, the government having decided to increase its 
naval force to a limited extent, decreed the building of five so called 
experimental sloops-of-war of the third class, and among the profes- 
sional gentlemen furnishing designs in this connection was John Len- 
thall, Esq., U.S.N., who produced a model after which it was decided 
to frame two of the vessels under consideration, viz., the “ Preble,” at 
Kittery, Maine, and the “ Dale,” at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The lines of these two ships, so it was stated, were intended to be 
identical, but in their construction they certainly diverged widely ; for 
after completion there appeared little resemblance between them above 
water, neither did their performances on the ocean correspond. The 
“ Preble,” whose early fortunes we propose to follow, was by the board 
of navy commissioners, according to prevailing reports, intended to be 
one hundred and thirteen feet between perpendiculars; but her di- 
mensions, etc., when completed were : length, one hundred and seventeen 
feet; beam, thirty-two feet ; depth of hold, fifteen feet; capacity, five 
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hundred tons, and when properly trimmed, drew thirteen feet forward, 

and fifteen feet aft. Although pierced for sixteen guns, she carried 

only fourteen, viz., twelve thirty-two-pounder carronades, and two 
long twelves as bow-chasers. 

In her day the “ Preble” was considered one of the most beautiful 
ships afloat; her lines below water bore a closer resemblance to those of 
a porpoise (the fleetest of old ocean’s finny tribes) than any vessel I 
ever beheld, while her upper works were fashioned in a manner most 
pleasing to the eye; but at the present time, when long, narrow vessels 
greet us at every turn, were she lying dismantled before us in the 
stream, the chances are greatly in favor of her being compared to a 
scow or a washtub rather than to a faultless man-of-war. 

In the seamanship room at the Annapolis Naval Academy there is 
an object purporting to be a model of this ship; from whence it came 
I know not, but it no more resembles the symmetrical vessel in question 
than does a “Dismal Swamp dugout” the finest clipper of modern 
times. 

The “ Preble” was launched in 1839, and by March, 1840, was 
ready for her crew, her total cost when ready for commission being, 
I believe, about one hundred and twelve thousand dollars. Two 
months previous to that time I had received an appointment as mid- 
shipman, and, conforming to the usages of that wonderful class of naval 
officers, put myself without delay inside of a single-breasted jacket 
ornamented with nine gilt anchor buttons in front, three under the side 
pocket flaps, three on each cuff, the object of the latter being, according 
to steerage legends, to prevent the substitution of the sleeve for a 
pocket handkerchief, and two enormous white anchors embroidered on 
the collar, the whole being topped with a blue cloth cap encircled by a 
gold lace band two inches wide. 

I have no means of ascertaining the sensations of a young lady 
arrayed in her first ball costume; they may be, and probably are, the 
quintessence of sublimity, but I do know that few emotions can 
exceed those of a youngster donning his first uniform (which, in his 
opinion, outshines all the glories of a Solomon), and strutting erect upon 
the streets for the delectation of the girls and the envy of his school- 
mates. In his conceit no grander object ever appeared upon earth. 
Nelson, Bonaparte, Alexander, Hannibal, all the heroes of the past, 
were but pigmies in comparison. He was grandeur itself until he had 
passed over the side of a man-of-war and stood before a first lieutenant 
upon a quarter-deck; and when the welcoming words of that officer 
greeted his ears, uttered with all the concentrated zeal garnered up 
during long years of experience in a noble service, of ‘‘ Who the devil 

are you, sir?” “ Here’s another d——d young cub for me to lick into 
shape, a sucking Nelson for me to nurse,” “Get off the quarter-deck 
and touch your hat, sir, and don’t stand gaping at me!” his great- 
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ness vanished with the celerity of escaping gas from a toy balloon 
when violently compressed between the hands, and he felt that no hole, 
however small, could be too minute for him to creep into. The 
awakening was sharp and sudden, the fall a tremendous one, and 
instead of feeling, as he did a moment before, that he was nature’s 
grandest nobleman, he realized that among creation’s atoms he was the 
smallest. The reader will bear in mind that I am writing of mid- 
' shipmen existing more than forty years ago. The 26th of March, 
1840, brought me orders to “proceed to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and report to Commodore Crane for duty on board the United States 
sloop-of-war ‘ Preble.’ ” 

A few days later found my trunks packed, and me bidding hasty 
farewells to all friends, impatient to be at my post, lest the country’s 
interests should suffer in my absence; and to reach my destination 
(being arrayed in an undress uniform with sword in hand), I entered a 
stage-coach where I found four gentlemen already seated, and who not 
appearing to be dazzled or in any way impressed by my presence, soon 
became objects unworthy of notice; and instead of cultivating them, 
as had been my intention, I turned my back and rode all the way to 
Portsmouth, filled with sovereign contempt for such insensible com- 
panions, whom the Rockingham House register proclaimed to be none 
other than the captain, first and third lieutenants, and the sailing mas- 
ter of the “Preble.” Fortunately I had refrained from making a fool 
of myself before them. 

On the morning of April 9 I presented my orders for the in- 
dorsement of Commodore William M. Crane, and on leaving his office 
seemed to realize that a midshipman was not the most important per- 
sonage in the world; and returning to the hotel, seated myself by a 
comfortable fire in the sitting-room, answering also for an office and a 
bar-room, and while ruminating upon life’s kaleidoscope, a stranger, 
clad in gray trowsers and a bottle-green coat, with a cap carried well 
back upon the head, while the visor seemed to rest along the bridge 
of his nose, completely hiding the eyes, entered the apartment, and, 
advancing towards the clerk stationed behind the bar, inquired if 
any of the “ Preble’s” were stopping there. The latter motioned to 
where I was seated, wondering to what manner of people he belonged, 
when the gentleman turned and surprised me with, “I am Midshipman 
A——, and as I am ordered to the ‘ Preble,’ I presume we shall be 
shipmates, if not messmates. I have just arrived from a cruise in the 
West Indies on the ‘ Vandalia’ sloop-of-war, Commander Levy ; part 
of the time on five pints and hard tack, the water so offensive that one 
had to hold his nose to drink it, and the tack so full of bugs that if 
you put it on the table it would walk off by itself; and let me give you 
a piece of advice, youngster: those who go down to the sea in line-of- 
battle ships and frigates see the wonders of the Lord, but those who 
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go down in sloops-of-war and schooners see hell!” I was too much 
astonished to reply. All that I had ever read in Marryatt’s novels 
about oldsters flashed through my mind, and here at last was I face to 
face with one. 

Unpromising as this officer’s acquaintance appeared at this time, 
I will here state that Mr. A was the embodiment of good sense 
and fun, a brilliant officer and a correct, high-toned gentleman in every 
respect, and I have ever had cause to rejoice that the first eighteen — 
months of my sea service was, in a great measure, passed under his 
guidance and instructions. 

The next morning, A being desirous of reporting, I volun- 
teered to show the way, and as the boat connecting: Portsmouth with 
the yard had left, we were forced into a long and tedious walk. On 
our return to the hotel, A. proposed that we refresh ourselves with 
wine or something stronger, which I declined on the ground of being 
unaccustomed to the use of spirits. “ Well,” he said, “ I’ll take a cocktail, 
and, as you are tired, would advise your having one also.” 

“What’s a cocktail?” I inquired. “Is it one of those pink drinks 
I have seen Moses making? If so, I will try one to see what it is like.” 
Now, on several occasions I had observed the bar-tender, with his legs 
braced wide apart and head erect, holding a glass in either hand, with 
both arms rigidly extended, gently swaying from side to side, and by 
some wonderful manipulation, the secret of which I was unable to 
divine, both tumblers appeared to be connected by a beautiful pink- 
colored liquid bow, very enticing in appearance, and which, I judged, 
must be extraordinarily palatable. 

“Yes,” replied A , “that’s it.” Our orders were accordingly 
given, ‘snd as the man prepared for their manufacture, my companion, 
who happened to be looking through a window, exclaimed, “There 
comes Lieutenant J. T’ll go and invite him to join us,” and left 
the room. I was resting with my back against the counter, watching 
the pink-colored liquid passing from one glass to the other, when the 
captain unexpectedly entered. Why he happened to be in the hotel at 
that hour and not at the yard I never could fathom ; however, instinct 
or some other agent warned me that perhaps it was not the proper em- 
ployment for a midshipman to be eying a cocktail in the presence of 
his commanding officer; so, springing to an erect position, I touched 
my cap, and bowing, said, “Good-morning, sir.” ‘ Good-morning,” he 
snapped in return, looking very fierce while his eyes were taking in the 
situation. With the utmost celerity I put the door between that gen- 
tleman and myself. Why I did so, I never could explain, and I do 
not exactly remember how I got into the passage; but I know I did 
without loss of time, and on reaching it neither A nor the lieuten- 
ant were visible. Apparently, for some reason unknown to me, there 
had been a stampede ; possibly the captain may have had something to 
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do with it; be that as it may, I at once ascended to A ’3 room, 
where I found that officer stretched upon his bed, and, as I entered, 
he greeted me with— Well, youngster, you are in a devil of a mess, 
aren’t you? Let me tell you, it’s not exactly the thing for a reefer just 
entered to be watching a cocktail right under his captain’s nose. 
You’ll catch an inkling of the service you never dreamed of.” ‘If 
I was wrong,” I inquired, “why didn’t you tell me he was coming?” “TI 
did not see him,” he replied, “ until I was outside, when he was bearing 
down on me so rapidiy I had hardly time to luff athwart his hawse, 
and haul my wind out of his way.” “ Well,” I returned, after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘if we are in for it on account of the cocktails, they might as 
well be in us; so I’ll ring your bell, and Moses, taking the hint, will 
probably bring them up; when I'll drink mine and go down, and the 
skipper will probably think they were made for some one else.” Moses 
soon appeared bearing the delectable beverage, when I seized a glass 
and swallowed the contents without stopping to inquire into its merits, 
and to this day I know not whether it was palatable or not; and im- 
mediately descending the stairs, was unconcernedly passing the office 
door when the captain, espying me, and undeceived by my innocent 
demeanor, called. out, “See here, sir; I want to speak to you!” and 
taking me into the vestibule, where the noonday sun’s fierce rays poured 
without mitigation from either shade or moving air, commenced a 
reprehensive speech which apparently was never to end. I remember 
little that was said on that occasion. I could only pray that he might 
finish and let me go, for the sun and cocktail combined soon commenced 
their work, and corporeal dissolution seemed not far away. 

I first felt flushed, then faint and ill, with an occasional death-like 
sensation near the heart; my eyes filled and became glassy, my head 
appeared swarming with bees whose intolerable buzzing, united with 
an occasional “T’ll try you by a court-martial!” “ Disgrace to the 
service!” “ Drunken midshipmen,” etc., etc., fairly drove me wild ; my 
knees grew weak and shaky, and I was rapidly verging into a state not 
pleasant to contemplate, when fortunately he concluded with the fol- 
lowing words, which for some inexplicable reason I chanced to under- 
stand and remember: “ Look at you now, you are so tight you can 
scarcely see or stand ; let this occur again, sir, and I’l] break you out of 
the service! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Go, sir!” And partially 
conscious that-he had the whole argument on his side, I went staggering 
into the street, believing something unusual had happened, and while 
not quite clear as to its true nature, I finally succeeded in working 
myself out from under the lee of the house, where a cool northwest 
breeze was stirring, and brought up against a wall, utterly wretched 
and wishing I had never been born. After half an hour’s exposure to 
the fresh air I partially recovered and went my way, a sadder but a 
wiser midshipman. I had had my first experiences with a gin cock- 
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tail and the bristles of a captain in the navy, and neither had proved 
satisfactory. 

A few weeks later I was invited to dine in the cabin, and on the 
soup being removed, the captain affably requested the pleasure of a 
glass of wine with me. Vividly remembering the cocktail and its results, 
I politely replied, “‘ Please to excuse me, as I do not indulge in wine, 
sir.” Considerably astonished, he returned, “ When one gentleman in- 
vites another to join him in a glass of wine, it is customary to accept.” 
Oh, yes, I thought, that’s all very well; but if you have forgotten the 
sequel of that cocktail I haven’t, and you may be a very clever captain, 
but you can’t inveigle me a second time into any such tomfoolery ; so 
I answered, “ I am aware of that, sir; but you really must excuse me, as 
wines and liquors do not agree with me.” The captain did not further 
press the point, and I never would drink wine at his table. What 
he thought of me afterwards I do not know ; but I do remember what I 
thought of him at the time, and his efforts to entrap a midshipman in 
such an underhanded manner did not raise him in my estimation. 

The Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or Kittery, Maine, navy yard in 
1840 not possessing a receiving-ship, a vessel fitting for sea was dependent 
upon either New York or Boston for a crew. One evening about sun- 
down, some two weeks after the officers had reported, and while the mid- 
shipmen were waiting for the “ Millerite” churches to open, they having 
decided to attend the services with, I fear, no very laudable object in 
view, Mr. Oliver, the yard messenger, surprised us with the informa- 
tion of our crew having just arrived in a schooner from New York, 
and “the commandant wanted all the officers to repair on board im- 
mediately to receive and care for the men.” Half an hour later, instead 
of raiding a chureh, we found ourselves, without beds, food, or fires, on 
board a cold, damp ship, groping our way about decks in the dark 
with dim lanterns, getting the crew into their hammocks, establishing 
watches, and in providing against desertion. While life continues the 
horrors of that first night on the ‘ Preble” can never be forgotten. I 
was assigned to the mid-watch, and owing to the novelty of my position, 
the cold, want of a bed, and the ceaseless tramp, tramp of the officers 
on deck, the first watch passed wearily away, while I found it impossible 
to close my eyes. Soon after relieving the deck at midnight exhausted 
nature succumbed and an overpowering drowsiness seized me, but 
believing that “sleeping upon watch” would insure a speedy death to 
the offender, as declared by the “ Articles of War,” I dared not yield 
to its influence. No one, unless subjected to a similar experience, can 
imagine the miseries I suffered during that watch of four hours. I 
would gladly have given ten years of my life for one half-hour’s sleep. 
The quarter-deck promenade was only twelve easy paces long, and 
standing at the main fife-rail, I’d kick the ring bolts till I fairly danced 
with pain; then walking rapidly to keep my eyes open, would, ere I 
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could accomplish half the distance aft, stumble, sound asleep, over a 
gun or shot-box, or else pitch head foremost into the capstan or over a 
hatchway, frequently knocking the breath entirely out of my body. It 
was of no use, sleep I would in spite of all. After an elapse of ages, 
it appeared to me, four o’clock came, and strange to say, now when I 
possessed the right to sleep as soundly as I pleased, the drowsy god 
would not be wooed, and at daylight when the crew were turned up to 
be mustered and stationed I turned out also; and as I watched the men 
passing round the capstan on that cloudy April morning, with my very 
blood apparently congealing with the cold, I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that all those who had ever written about the pleasures of life 
on ship-board, or the glories of a “life on the ocean wave,” were the 
most unmitigated liars existing from Adam’s time down to that moment. 

At eight o’clock, Sunday, April 19, the colors were hoisted and 
the “ Preble” had received her first commission under Commander 
_ Samuel L. Breese, U.S.N., with the following officers attached, viz. : 

Lieutenants, William D. Newman, Charles H. Jackson, Edward M. 
Yard; Passed Midshipman Roger Perry, Acting Master; Passed 
Midshipman Strong B. Thompson; Purser, Joseph Wilson; Surgeon, 
William S. Reynolds; Assistant Surgeon, John O’Connor Barclay ; 
Midshipmen, Daniel Ammen, Tennent McLannahan, Thomas S. Phelps, 
John Madigan, Edward C. Stout ; Boatswain, Charles Johnson; Car- 
penter, William D. Jenkins; Gunner, James B. Cooper; Sailmaker, 
John Burdine; Clerk, Charles Francis; Mate, James G. Davis. The 
men received from New York, together with nine from Boston, in- 
cluding marines, numbered one hundred and forty-five souls, with a 
heavy percentage of the worst characters it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to sail with; many had come from the “ Rioish-market gang” 
(a congregation of the vile from every country), having been enlisted 
on the United States razee “Independence,” while flag-ship of the 
Brazil Station, with a promise of being discharged on the expiration 
of the cruise, which agreement was set aside by the Navy Department 
on the ground of its being contrary to law, and also the scarcity 
of men; consequently, some sixty or seventy of these worthies were 
drafted to the “ Preble,” comprising some excellent men, with a good 
proportion of ex-galley slaves, convicts, murderers, deserters from the 
British army, slavers, and pirates; and, chafing under what they con- 
sidered the grossest injustice, they determined upon making matters 
lively on board ship and in deserting whenever they could, and I 
remember they cleverly succeeded in their intentions. 

Provisions, water, wood, and stores were hurried on board, the ship 
hauled to, her anchors in the stream, the sails bent and preparations made 
for sea, and finally the time came to drop to the lower harbor, in order 
to receive the powder from a magazine located in that vicinity. One 
morning a pilot came on board, and, accompanied by the captain and first 
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lieutenant, ascended to the poop-deck, when the latter, with trumpet 
in hand, ordered the boatswain to “call all hands, up anchor,” and 
instantly the entire crew, officers and all, came hurrying on deck to 
their stations. 

Being ambitious to instruct myself in my profession, for no one 
else would assist me, I saw in this movement an opportunity to make 
rapid strides in that direction; so I determined that nothing should 
escape my observation, and I would stow orders and all away in my 
memory for future use. 

“Pass the messenger!” “Ship the bars!” “Reeve the swifter!” 
shouted the first lieutenant at short intervals, and in a moment eight 
or ten men, headed by the gunner, came rushing aft dragging a huge 
rope with an eye spliced in either end, and passed it three times around 
a monster spool erected on the quarter-deck, which some one said was 
a capstan ; and, after lashing the two eyes together, six men coolly seated 
themselves on deck, two of the number armed with wooden paddles, 
while the other four grasped the rope and held on as if they expected 
it to run away, at which I greatly wondered. 

A dozen or more massive bars were now thrust into square holes 
cut in the capstan head, and a small rope passed over grooves gouged 
in their ends and secured, which a captain of after-guard informed me 
was a swifter. Ina few moments I had learned the names and uses of 
three important things. At this rate I would soon conquer all the 
intricacies of handling a ship and be no longer “ green.” 

“ Heave round !” “ Hold back on the messenger!” “ Hold fast the 
nippers, clap on a selvagee!” now pealed through the trumpet. Great 
heavens! I ejaculated, what is all this he is saying? “ Bend your backs !” 
“ Heave and be d——d to you!” “ Young gentlemen, make the men 
move!” “Seethecatall clear!” ‘Surge the messenger!” “ Jambthat: 
nipper, I tell you!” I began to lose my head ; the whole world appeared 
to be in a chaotic state ; officers were shouting all sorts of nonsensical 
words, and in the general confusion I managed to distinguish, “ Short 
stay apeak!” “Paul the capstan!” “ Loft sail loosers!” and I saw 
men, like spiders, scrambling up the rigging; the boatswain’s mates 
piped as if they would burst their cheeks; soon there came the sharp 
“swish” of falling sails; then there was something said about “ tacks 
and sheets,” and, look as hard as I would, for the life of me I could 
discover neither sheets nor blankets, nor any tacks or hammers to drivé 
them with. Then I became completely lost. Somebody told somebody 
else to “Sheet home;” then the first lieutenant ordered some one to 
sharpen the after-yards, and to put the head-yards ina box. Bodies 
of men would rush forward, and bodies of men would rush aft. Then 
there was a shout of “ broken ground,” when “ young gentlemen” were 
told to clap men on ropes, of which there appeared to be a million. 
The second lieutenant, on the forecastle, was ordered to “let the cat and 
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fish have the anchor.” I was run over and nearly knocked down a 
dozen times, and crawling under the poop ladder out of the way, be- 
came conscious that I knew nothing of what was transpiring, and, in 
my opinion, neither did any one else. 

All hands seemed to have gone crazy, and I felt that if this was 
sailoring, a whole lifetime would be required to gain a knowledge of it. 
Presently I was told to get out of that and go to my station, when 
I was surprised to find the ship to be moving and both officers and men 
sobering down. The former had ceased their senseless shouting, and the 
latter no longer ran races with ropes in their hands, but stopped and 
coiled them ‘away. Jack Savage, the signal quartermaster, told me this 
was getting the ship under way and making sail. I was glad to know it. 

I heard the pilot say something about “ pull and be d——d,” and 
remember thinking him very profane, and also wondering why the 
captain, who was a great churchman, permitted such language in his 
presence, and finally concluded that he was a deuced sight stiffer on 
cocktails than on swearing. 

After passing a channel through which the water rushed like a 
mill-race, where the pilot frequently shouted “Starboard!” “ Port!” 
“ Steady !” and the quartermaster, “ Dice no higher !” and after another 
scene of inexplicable confusion, during which there was much said about 
braces, letting go of sheets, and a great deal in regard to “ clewing 
up,” “standing by an anchor,” and streaming a buoy, the first lieu- 
tenant yelled, “‘ Let go the anchor!” and while I was wondering if any 
midshipman had hold of it,—for he would scarcely have addressed a 
commissioned officer in that tone,—I heard a tremendous splash as if 
something had fallen overboard, then a terrible rattling of chain till it 
suddenly stopped with a heavy thud, jarring the ship fore and aft, when 
the officer forward announced the ship at anchor with forty-five fathoms 
out, and I knew less about “getting under way and coming to an 
anchor” than I did before I had witnessed those evolutions. 

After receiving the powder, which on being brought on board and 
rolled across the deck left small rows of black granules behind,—a 
matter satisfactorily explaining why all lights and fires, save one in the 
“ Jight-room,” were always extinguished whenever this explosive ma- 
terial was openly handled,—our attention was called to “watering ship.” 
The spring or well from which water was procured being at the head 
of an estuary back of the light-house, was admirably located to facili- 
tate the escape of deserting men, and several midshipmen came to grief 
on this account. 

From time immemorial a custom originating in the English service 
and incorporated in our own has existed requiring all boats leaving a 
ship to be in charge of a midshipman, and it is one, as a rule, both 
proper and necessary, as it initiates the “ young gentlemen” into the 
mysteries of commanding and handling men, and, conducted properly, 
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is highly beneficial to both officers and crew, and therefore to the 
service. 

Forty years ago, whenever a boat was called away, the officer was 
almost invariably charged to “keep the men in the boat, and under no 
circumstances to let them have grog.” Any violation of this mandate 
resulted in an abusive reprimand, to which was frequently added one 
or more months’ “quarantine,” or else suspension from duty, while a 
rigid adherence produced anger, hatred, and contempt on the part of 
the crew, together with desertion whenever the men could find an 
opportunity to “jump and run ;” in which case the unfortunate mid- 
shipman would be soundly rated by the officer of the deck, the first 
lieutenant, and by the captain in a most accomplished blackguard man- 
ner, and probably suspended or quarantined from one to three months, 
and afterwards hazed throughout the cruise. 

It was by no means a rare occurrence for a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, just from home and ignorant of both men and the service, 
to be sent in charge of a boat manned by from five to sixteen des- 
perate men of the worst type, some of them assassins and convicts, to 
await hours at a city landing for a captain or commissioned officers 
until it suited his or their pleasure to go on board. I have known 
boats to wait thus from 8 P.m. till four or five o’clock in the morning, 
with the crew in a mutinous state, chafing at the very idea of being 
controlled by a “ greenhorn who had never seen a banyan day in the 
service, and didn’t know his head from a shot-gun,” cursing and damn- 
ing the officers for preventing their having a run in town, and, worst 
of all, for being deprived of a glass of grog, using every device at 
their command to elude the midshipman’s vigilance and desert, when 
probably they would have been quiet as lambs had a reasonable amount 
of liquor been allowed them, which the poor “ reefer” dared not grant, 
preferring to risk his life rather than disobey a foolish order, and incur 
the odious abuse and unjust punishment sure to follow. 

Another species of an abominable, outrageous duty to which the 
“young gentlemen” were subjected in “the old days” has, thank for- 
tune, passed away, I trust, forever, viz., sending midshipmen for liberty 
men. Noone who has not experienced this service can conceive of the 
disgusting horror endured by young officers in its performance. Con- 
ceive a lad scarcely in his teens, fresh from the pure influences of a 
home and a mother’s watchful care, rendered conspicuous by a uniform 
and a sword hanging at his side, searching for drunken, reckless men 
in all the low dens and slums of a large city, forcing his way into the 
vilest haunts of the most dissolute and abandoned of human beings, 
opposed by the lowest and filthiest’ of both sexes, and overwhelmed by 
torrents of the most beastly obscenity that ever greeted mortal ears, 
risking his life with these infuriated demons, and for what? To insure 
an early return of intoxicated men on board, when a few dollars of 
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their pay distributed among the police would have accomplished the 
object ; and failing to bring them off, a furious reprimand was sure to 
meet him, and probably from one to three months’ confinement, and 
taunted with being “a worthless hound, not worth his salt.” 

I have known a midshipman to be “ quarantined” three months for 
not being on board at sunset when the boat bringing him off was only 
three lengths away at the moment of hauling the colors down, the 
permission of granting him leave requiring him “to be on board at 
sunset.” 

Such were some of the duties of a midshipman forty years ago ; per- 
secuted by those above, and hated by all below him, a veritable Ishmaelite 
was he,—“ his hand against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him,” taxing his brain to “get even” with his enemies, and in the long 
run he generally succeeded. In this condition he existed until an ex- 
amination for advancement surprised him, when, like a snake in his 
season leaving his skin behind him, he stepped forth into the world a 
new man; a transition as novel as it was astonishing to a buoyant 
nature suddenly released from the effects of an oppression which six 
years’ endurance had almost established as a second nature. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of June 2, 1840, all hands were 
called “up anchor,” and to the stirring tune of “ The gir] I left behind 
me,” screeched through a fife, the ponderous anchor soon rested on the 
bow, catted and fished, while the ship’s head paid rapidly off under 
the influence of the “ head-yards aback,” and when pointing seaward 
filled away on the port tack, and commenced working off shore against 
a stiff top-gallant breeze and a bobbing sea, and as we cleared the 
Isle of Shoals the inexperienced caught their first dose of Old Nep- 
tune’s frolicsome mood, and he spared me least of all excepting the 
surgeon. 

Sea-sickness! ‘What is sea-sickness like?” I have heard the 
uninitiated ask hundreds of times. I will tell them. It is simply 
the most deathly sick-headache that mortals ever experience, intensified 
to the utmost limits of human endurance ; yet, strange to say, it rarely 
proves fatal. 

Sea-sickness must be classed under two heads, viz., ordinary and 
real. Under the former the realizations of multitudes who, embarking 
upon the ocean, become nauseated, uncomfortable, ill, and after one or 
more successful efforts to eject the disturbing cause, in a few hours are 
restored. to their normal condition, or, it may be, in from one to two 
days; and under the latter, that~deathlikewsensation which slowly yet 
irresistibly creeps through the system with alternate hot and cold chills, 
momentarily increasing in energy until a band of steel, pressed by 
invisible screws, appears to encircle the head, constantly tightening, 
gradually, yet surely, until one feels that the cranium must crumble 
under the agonizing strain, while the entire body becomes prostrate 
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and nerveless ; with the deadly nausea destroying all vitality to resist the 
encroaching horrors, and the stomach assailed with violent spasmodic 
strainings to dislodge the cursed demon within, the entire being appears 
rending asunder with the tremendous retchings from which there is 
no release, The vessel’s every plunge, her every roll, adds to the agon- 
izing miseries, to escape which death in any shape would be a thousand 
times welcomed ; thus. it continues for days, perhaps weeks, until the 
vile origin is removed, whefi the exhausted, prostrated, all but dead 
sufferer may wander back to life. 

The popular belief regarding wines, liquors, and various decoctions 
as a release from the iron grasp of this disease is only “a delusion and 
a snare to the unwary ;” they only mitigate the trouble for a time, and 
the instant their temporary influences begin to pass away the evil 
returns with redoubled force. 

Among the many articles I have read bearing upon this terrible 
malady, written by physicians and others, only one, or two at the most, 
as I remember, have ever comprehended its real cause or suspected the 
true remedy for its relief,—I will not say cure, as that rests with an 
entire reorganization of the patient’s system. 

After an experience gained by wrestling with this prince “of all 
evils to which flesh is heir” for more than an ordinary lifetime, care- 
fully watching its every variation from incipiency to culmination, both 
in my own case and in hundreds of others, and having experimented 
with almost every conceivable antidote under the sun, I believe that I 
may safely state, not as a theory but as a law, that the sole origin of 
sea-sickness lies in a superabundance of bile disturbed by an unaccus- 
tomed motion, affecting first the vision, next the stomach, and then the 
brain, frequently all three at the same instant, and the only relief from 
its baleful effect is to be found in a large dose of calomel administered 
a day or two before proceeding to sea. Not being a physician, it is, 
perhaps, somewhat out of my province to dilate upon these matters, but 
years of observation and my personal experience appear to bear me out 
in asserting that in many individuals nature generates a greater amount 
of that secretion called “bile” than is necessary for the proper func- 
tions of the system, and it is this excess which is the sole cause of that 
terrible scourge assailing “those who go down to the sea in ships.” 

To professional gentlemen desirous of investigating this subject I 
have pointed to the only true path for them to pursue in order to’ 
arrive at a correct solution of and to successfully meet this mysterious 
plague, and to follow any other will only lead to error and a waste of 
time and talents. 

After seven days of fog and unpleasant weather generally the. 
“ Preble” anchored off Halifax, Nova Scotia, and on completing the: 
business bringing the ship to this port and exchanging civilities with 
the governor, Sir Colin Campbell, she repaired to Portland, Maine, the- 
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depot established for our mails, On the passage, while crossing a bank 
sixty miles south of Cape Sable, the ship was “hove to” for half an 
hour to give the men an opportunity to try their luck at fishing in 
seventy fathoms of water. In less than twenty minutes five huge cod- 
fish were hanging under the forecastle, varying in length from four 
and a half to six feet. The weight of the largest fish I do not remem- 
ber, but it was a monster cod, and the five furnished a meal for all 
hands. 

The “ Preble,” on account of her name and in being the first war- 
ship to enter Portland harbor since the war of 1812, was warmly 
received, and the people made extraordinary preparations to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, in honor of the ship as well as the day; but 
receiving orders to cruise on the coasts of Labrador and Nova Scotia, 
our captain, fearing he might possibly be accused of subordinating 
duty to pleasure by remaining over the Fourth, decided to leave a day 
earlier, and accordingly we sailed on July 3. 

The glorious Fourth proved to be a lowering, drizzling, foggy day, 
with much upheaval in the water, rendering every one cheerless, and 
contemplating the missed fun on shore did not increase our comfort. 
As for me, I was dreadfully sea-sick, and to add to my misery I was 
obliged to write up my journal for the captain’s inspection. Naturally, 
I made several glaring errors, which that officer soon discovered and 
ordered my immediate appearance before him. Hardly able to drag 
one foot before the other, and feeling as if my boots were about to issue 
from my mouth, I managed to reach the cabin and grasp the table for 
support. The terrible captain was steadying himself by the other side, 
while the ship’s violent rolling and pitching caused us to make in- 
voluntary bows to one another, and, after fiercely eying me for a few 
moments, he pointed to my outspread journal, and demanded what I 
meant by such “ outrageous carelessness.” Glancing at the offending 
book, to my dismay I discovered that I had written over the upper 
half of the left-hand page, and instead of continuing to the bottom had 
transferred my pen to the middle line of the opposite page and finished 
out the sheet, leaving the alternate half pages entirely blank. I was 
too ill to think, and with exceeding difficulty could keep upon my feet, 
therefore I said nothing in extenuation of my offense. After abusing 
me to his heart’s content, the captain peremptorily ordered me to leave 
his cabin, and while meditating upon the best method of accomplishing 
that difficult feat, I was suddenly startled by, “ What’s this, sir?” 
Looking towards him I found his finger pointing to the heading of 
that unfortunate journal, which read, “Journal of a Cruise on Board 
the United States Ship ‘ Preble,’ Samuel L. Breeze, Esq., Command- 
ing ;” and mustering up sufficient strength, I said, “ What, sir?” 
“ What, sir!” he shouted, in repetition. “Do you see that, sir? I'll 
suspend you, sir! What do you mean by spelling my name in that 
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manner? Look at that, sir; look at that! My name is Breeze, sir, 
and not Breeze! Do you hear, sir! My name is Breeze, I tell you, 
and not Breeze, sir!’ To which I meekly responded that I saw no | 
difference between the two Breezes. “You don’t, hey?” he fairly 
yelled, “then I’ll teach you! Get out of my cabin, sir!” Considering 
my condition, I made uncommonly quick time in “getting out,” and 
had scarcely crawled below when the orderly informed me that I was 
in “watch and watch,” which simply meant four hours on duty and 
four off during the twenty-four, and to continue during the captain’s 
pleasure. I thought eternity was very near. Rallying a little, I 
managed to consult with Mr. Stout, the captain’s nephew, relative to 
the true orthography of his uncle’s name, when he informed me it was 
spelled with an “s” instead of a “z.” I have never forgotten how to 
spell the name of “Breese.” I thought I had discovered that my 
commander was very stiff on cocktails and spelling, but somewhat 
weak on profanity. 

A few minutes subsequent to my returning below, Stout’s presence 
was requested in the cabin relative to a mistake or two in his journal, 
and, after a handsome dose of “ Hail Columbia,” he joined me in the 
steerage with the information that he also was in “ watch and watch.” 
“ Misery loves company,” and I can’t say I was sorry to have a com- 
panion in disgrace. Human nature is prone to selfishness. As none 
of the other midshipmen were troubled, I presumed our captain had 
atoned to his own conscience at least for sacrificing the pleasures of a 
Fourth of July on shore to the stern requirements of duty afloat. 
After this I only remember a disagreeable trip lasting many days, en- 
countering fogs, blows, and very little clear weather, until one morning 
the fog lifted in season to prevent our running on Green Island, 
somewhere on the coast of Labrador. Escaping this mishap, the same 
afternoon we anchored in a harbor near Isle Bois, and called by fisher- 
men “ Nancy-go-long ;” its true name I do not remember. Here we 
found a French settlement, and the crews of several French barks 
and brigs catching and preserving fish, and also a fog so thick that a 
boat placed a hundred feet from the ship would only by accident be 
able to find her way back. After a week’s tarry at this place, solely 
on account of our inability to leave, the wind early one morning 
veered to northwest and cleared away the mist; taking advantage of 
this circumstance we were enabled to reach “Red Bay” by 2 P.M., 
where our enemy once more closed around us. 

The pilot frequently declared the necessity while on this coast of 
being at anchor by 2 P.M., otherwise the fog was sure to catch and keep 
us out. Three days later, before a strong “ nor’wester,” we were gin- 
gerly picking our way through a field of huge icebergs, setting with 
the current against the wind until two o’clock, when, luffing around a 
high headland to enter the harbor at Cape Charles, a furious squall 
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threw the ship on her beam ends, and she ran probably a mile on 
her side before sail could be gathered in. After righting she continued 
. to fly under bare poles till nearing the harbor’s head, where, not 
having room to round to, both anchors were let go, and after drag- 
ging them half a mile she brought up with her stern only a few 
feet from the rocks. 

This was Cape Charles Harbor, where we found two small fishing- 
smacks and countless billions of hungry mosquitoes, who soon routed 
our sportsmen from the most prolific trout streams I have ever found 
in any country, and drove them back on board, some to seek the sick- 
list in consequence of being so terribly stung by these insects. 

On leaving this harbor before a light breeze, and while passing 
through the channel by which we had entered, the ship brought up on 
an unknown rock about midway between the two shores, and being 
near high water, with a rapidly falling tide, our situation became exceed- 
ingly critical by the time the latter was well down. The ship threat- 
ened to turn keel up; however, by strenuous exertions she was safely 
afloat at the P.M. high tide soon after sundown, and by working all 
night we were enabled to proceed to sea during the early hours’ of 
morning, where, encountering a gale and numerous icebergs, our posi- 
tion was far from a comfortable one; but with a favoring fortune we 
passed safely through our troubles, and after touching at Sydney, Cape 
Breton Island, proceeded to Pictou, where two troubled fishing-smacks 
detained the vessel for a week or more in attending to their cases. 
While at this place an incident occurred causing a radical change in 
my impressions of the service, and gave me my first serious reflection 
upon its duties, workings, and responsibilities. One day Captain 
Breese, on leaving for the shore, ordered the gig to be sent for him 
at 8 P.M., and to await his return, and also mentioned my name for this 
duty. At the hour named the boat was at the wharf, manned by six 
strong men clamorous for grog and a run in town, both of which 
requests, under my orders, I was forced to deny them; and my time 
was fully occupied in keeping liquor out of the boat and the men in 
and all the while under a running fire of oaths, curses, and threats of 
bodily harm until 1 a.m., when the captain appeared, and on reporting 
the men for their conduct, they were told that “ they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves, and to do so no more.” 

The next morning at an early hour the captain, as he entered the 
gig in order to visit the Pictou Coal-Mines, gave instructions to send 
his boat to the usual landing at two o’clock to wait his return, and to 
send me in charge. The gig was at the designated place on time, and 
for perhaps half an hour the men were quiet. Finally mutterings 
were heard, and one of their number demanded grog, soon another 
wanted to “ go up in town,” then others wanted both. My instructions 
were explained in order to show them my inability to comply with their 
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requirements and to keep them quiet, but this only served to fan 
the flame, and the bowman in attempting to “bolt” necessitated my 
springing upon the wharf to thrust him back to his place. 

The coxswain, a powerfully built man, who had remained passive, 
now assumed the leadership of the malcontents, and rising up and 
grasping a boat-hook, peremptorily demanded “ grog and a run in town,” 
and swore he would “have both in spite of the d—d lubber placed 
over him ;” and after cursing me a few moments, I being powerless to 
stop him, he insolently asked, “ Will you let us have grog or not?” 
In reply to my “ No, sit down and keep quiet!” he shouted, “Then, 
by G—d, I’ll have it!” when out shot the gig from the wharf like an 
arrow from a bow (the crew unperceived by me having prepared for 
this moment), and only by a prodigious leap did I succeed in landing 
upon the bow grating, when stepping over the men who were intent 
upon a successful escape, I was in the stern sheets before they were 
conscious of my having left the wharf. The coxswain, still holding 
the boat-hook, on discovering my presence became livid with rage, and, 
with murder glistening in his eyes, made a furious lunge at me, which 
I fortunately parried, and ere he could attack a second time my sword 
flew from its scabbard, and drawing my arm back to give full power 
to the meditated thrust, I cried, “ Stop! advance one step or move your 
hands, and I’ll send this blade to the hilt through your body! Down 
with your hands, and drop that hook, or your life is not worth a cop- 
per!” Sullenly he sank to his place on the thwarts, while the other 
men, surprised at the unexpected turn affairs had taken, appeared in- 
capable of deciding what to do, and on my ordering them to man the 
oars obeyed, all excepting the coxswain ; but they absolutely refused to 
pull, and before a light breeze off shore the boat slowly drifted sea- 
ward, while their leader, whose abusive language I was unable to check 
without killing him, now threatened me with murder, and called upon 
the crew “ to knock me in the head, and assist him in taking the boat 
from the d—d hound,” and addressing me, “ What can you do,” he 
said, “ against six strong men? You G—d d—d sprawn, I’!l massacre 
you!” Massacre to your heart’s content,” I returned ; “ but I’ll make 
sure of you, and am certain of one or two more, now go ahead.” My 
eyes had never left him for a moment ; he was within easy striking dis- 
tance, and the sword ready for its work. He dared not stir, neither did 
the other men, they fully comprehending the result of any movement on 
their part. Thus I held them for an hour or more, when the bowman 
exclaimed, “I can see the captain coming.” ‘Get out your oars,” I 
ordered ; the men obeyed, and some ten minutes later I had received a 
sound rating for not being at the wharf as the captain had directed, 
and on his being made acquainted with the circumstances of my being 
in the stream in violation of his orders, he directed the coxswain to be 
confined in irons fot one night and his grog stopped for three days, and 
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the other five men to suffer the loss of one day’s ration of liquor! After 
an hour’s grave meditation during that night’s mid-watch, I became 
quite convinced that our captain was very stiff on hazing, and re- 
markably so on cocktails and spelling, but very, very weak on profanity 
and mutiny. Queer thoughts were engendered, and well was it for 
both that coxswain and myself that no more boat scenes of a similar 
nature were enacted during that cruise. 

The bearing of captains and first lieutenants in those good old days 
towards midshipmen always reminded me of the man who, on getting 
“ gloriously tight,” said “ He would go home, and if his wife hadn’t 
supper ready, he’d lick her; and if she had supper ready, he’d lick her 
—lick her he would, anyhow.” So it was with these young officers,— 
they always had the wife’s position,—do right or do wrong, they caught 
it anyway. One first lieutenant with whom I sailed would give me “a 
raking down” one day for not thinking, and something worse the next 
“for daring to think without orders.” Midshipmen’s lives did not 
always lie in pleasant places. 

Commanding officers in the time of which I am writing were, as 
a rule, gallant gentlemen ; but a captain on shore was one thing, and a 
captain on shipboard quite another ; besides, “ the cubs had to be licked 
into shape,” and any “amiability” engendered by indigestion, bile, or 
“natural cussedness” had to be evaporated, and where so good a sub- 
ject to aid in this object as those “d—d young scamps in the steerage” ? 
On one occasion I was under a captain who, when off duty, was one 
of the most pleasant, agreeable gentlemen I ever knew; but on board 
ship—in all matters relating to midshipmen—had not his superior as 
a blatant, profane bully. It must not be supposed that our captain and 
first lieutenant were either martinets, tyrants, or monsters ; on the con- 
trary, they were both kind-hearted, accomplished gentlemen, excellent 
officers and ornaments to the service. They only followed the customs 
of the times. They had been “licked into shape” themselves, and it 
was necessay for them to “lick others into shape.” 

Our captain, possessing a fatherly interest over our morals and 
especially our nautical education, placed us under the instruction of Jack 
Savage, the quartermaster, who was thoroughly competent to teach in 
the required branches, having graduated from the “ Napoleon Dutch 
Normal School,” and risen to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
French navy, where from some cause unknown he resigned his com- 
mission ; and afterwards we find him engaged in various occupations, 
such as a sailing-master in the Columbian service under Commodore 
Daniels, a merchant captain, a slaver, a pirate in the West Indies, 
and finally a quartermaster in the United States navy. In six months 
Jack pronounced us capable of navigating a ship around the world. 

On leaving Pictou we passed a fine, large English merchant ship, 
which had preceded us to sea by several hours, with the sails on the 
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foremast furled, the main topsail loosened, the mizzen topsail mast- 
headed, jib trailing below the boom, spanker in the brails, and the ship 
having it all her own way. Everybody on board, from captain down, 
appeared to be drunk, and later we were not surprised to hear that she 
had gone on the rocks during the night, and become a total wreck. 

The wind hauling to the eastward, the pilot became anxious to pass 
around the north end of Cape Breton Island, but the captain decided 
to try the Canso Passage against the former’s remonstrances, who 
urged “that no square-rigged ship ever built could beat through those 
straits, and the vessel would probably be weather-bound for two or 
three weeks.” Nevertheless, the “ Preble” “reached” into the western 
entrance at 4 P.M., and in three hours was at anchor half-way through 
the straits; and at ten o’clock the next morning, after a four hours’ 
“beat,” our gallant little ship was on the Atlantic, rounding Cape 
Canso., 

Touching at Portland for our mails, the captain not being a man 
to allow pleasure to interfere with duty, our course was next laid for 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, where the ship anchored five days later, 
after battling with dense fogs throughout the passage. From this port, 
taking advantage of a northwest wind, we crossed the Bay of Fundy 
to Annapolis Basin, and anchored some three or four miles from the 
town of Digby, in forty fathoms of water. 

Two days later Captain Breese, after communicating with the 
authorities, returned on board, and, the wind being strong from north- 
east, ordered the ship to be gotten under way, and, aided by a powerful 
ebb tide, she fairly flew by the land, going over the bottom, with the 
wind and current combined, about eighteen knots per hour. Annapolis 
Gut, as I remember it, lies nearly north and south, is about three miles 
long and from one to two wide, with high land on either side; and as 
we shot into the strait, the latter suddenly screening us from the wind, 
the ship drifted helplessly wherever the swirling waters chose to carry 
her, swinging round and round like a top, in trichoidal curves, rapidly 
drifting, first towards one shore and then towards the other. Once we 
dropped anchor to prevent caroming on a point of rocks; and continu- 
ing our circling for perhaps half an hour, the bay was reached, when 
the wind once more filling our sails enabled us to reach Eastport the 
same evening. 

Sailing from this place one pleasant afternoon our old enemy the 
fog soon found us out, and enshrouded us in its impenetrable gloom. 
During the evening, as the ship was making four knots headway 
against a six-knot current, a large two-topsail schooner suddenly 
loomed through the mist, bearing down upon us before both wind and 
tide. Fortunately both vessels spied each other at the same instant, 
and by “porting” their helms avoided a collision of hulls, but she 
swung the yards on all three of our masts, and in a moment afterwards 
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was out of sight and hearing. All we could distinguish in answer to 
our hail was, “from Lubeck.” 

After visiting Grand Menan and Halifax the ship returned to 
Portland, where orders were received for us to proceed to Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. The run from Portland to Boston was, on November 4, 
made in eleven hours, before a strong wind and a heavy sea; and on 
arriving off the Boston light some uncertainty was experienced regard- 
ing our ability to procure a pilot, the water being too rough for a skiff 
to live; but our minds were soon set at rest by a pilot-boat luffing close 
under our lee, when a rope with a running bow-line was thrown to a 
pilot, who quickly adjusting it around his body, sprang overboard, 
when a hearty pull landed him on deck, somewhat inconvenienced by 
a thorough drenching, with the thermometer a trifle above the freezing 
point. However, filling away, the “Preble” was at 6 P.M. anchored 
before the capital city of Massachusetts, having completed seven months 
of her first cruise, and her “ young gentlemen, who had been getting 
finely into shape, knew one end of the ship from the other and their 
heads from shot-guns,” and were no longer green. They had become 
familiar with the ship and her movements ; the ropes were no longer a 
confusing problem, “sea-legs” and a “ feel of the ship” had been gained, 
seamanship had commenced slowly to unfold its mysteries,—those pecu- 
liar mysteries,—a knowledge of which can never be acquired from books 
nor from oral instruction, and to become proficient one must possess an 
intuitive faculty for comprehension, an innate power for the correct, 
instantaneous, unerring application of mechanical forces, and for under- 
standing their effects without reflection. Seamanship is a curious talent. 
An individual, uneducated and incompetent to write his name, or to 
add two and four together, may be a skillful seaman, while a learned 
mathematician of the highest order will be incapable of grasping its 
simplest principles. With years of practice a dunce may be able to 
handle a vessel, after a fashion, but unless the talent is inborn, no one, 
however brilliant he may be in other respects, can ever realize that 
exalting sense of commanding ability experienced by a seaman while 
holding perfect control over that huge fabric called a ship, and com- 
pelling her obedience to his every wish. 

No! the “ young gentlemen” were no longer green. 

Orders now came to prepare for a cruise of three months off the 
coasts of Maine and Massachusetts, to relieve distressed vessels ap- 
proaching our shores during the winter season, leaving it optional 
with the officers to remain by the vessel or to be detached. The steer- 
age and warrant officers chose the former, while the captain and those 
in the ward-room accepted the latter ; and on the reporting of their re- 
liefs, the ship was rapidly equipped and hauled out to a buoy prepara- 
tory to sailing in two days, when a dispatch came, remanding us to the 
yard to “fit ship” for the Mediterranean, greatly to the chagrin of 
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those officers just detached, while the “ young gentlemen” were corre- 
spondingly jubilant at having remained by the vessel. 

Accordingly, back to the dock the ship went, and as a sslalitiies 
measure, the old crew was gotten rid of, and a superior set of men sub- 
stituted. The weather becoming very inclement, with a low ther- 
mometer and frequent heavy snow-storms, producing much sleet and 
ice, greatly militated against an early departure ; but all hands working 
with a will, the vessel was ready earlier than we anticipated. Com- 
mander Ralph Voorhees, U.S.N., the successor of Commander Breese, 
was in every respect an admirable type of an American naval officer, 
possessing a fine personal appearance, was a thorough gentleman, “ with 
a heart in him as large as a meeting-house,” as the young gentlemen 
expressed it, quick to anger and as quickly over, a superior seaman, 
thoroughly understanding a ship, but troubled with an unfortunate im- 
pediment in his speech, which in moments of ordinary excitement be- 
came very apparent and exceedingly distressing; but let the ship be in 
danger, he would grasp the trumpet, and seldom have I heard a finer 
voice for command, or one that could enunciate better, or peal forth in 
clearer intonations. He was never troubled in an emergency. 

Early in the new year the final sailing preparations drew to a close, 
and the following-named gentlemen now filled the ship’s roster as her 
complement of officers: Commander, Ralph Voorhees ; Lieutenants, 
Albert E. Downes, E. Lloyd Handy, William C. Chaplin; Acting 
Master, J, Madison Frailey ; Surgeon, J. Frederick Sickles; Purser, 
George F. Sawyer; Assistant Surgeon, John O’C. Barclay; Passed 
Midshipmen, William Ronkerdorff, S. D. Trenchard; Midshipmen, 
Daniel Ammen, Tennent McLanahan, Thomas 8. Phelps, John Madi- 
gan, Edw. C. Stout ; Boatswain, Charles Johnston ; Gunner, James M. 
Cooper ; Carpenter, W. D. Jenkins; Sailmaker, John Burdine; Mate, 
J. C. Davis ; Captain’s Clerk, Charles R. Ingersoll ; Passengers, Lieu- 
tenant William Radford, Midshipmen N. C. Bryant, B. L. T. Van 
Hook. 

The “ Preble” being ready for sea, with the Hon. Edward Kava- 
naugh, appointed chargé d’ affaires to Portugal, and three officers for 
the squadron on board, early on the 10th of January, 1841, at the ter- 
mination of a three days’ easterly gale, sail was made, and the ship 
stood down Boston Bay before a heavy “ nor’wester ;” and after clear- 
ing Cape Cod encountered strong winter gales which accompanied her 
nearly all the way across the Atlantic. Passing to the northward of 
the Western Islands, where an unsuccessful search was made for a 
reported rock, on the twenty-second day out the Cintra Mountains 
were descried, and a few hours later found us closing in with the coast 
of Portugal ; but at nightfall were forced to haul off shore again, the 
breakers at the mouth of the Tagus being too heavy for the ship to 
enter the river. Two days previous to making land the first day of 
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February appeared, when agreeable to orders our journals were sent 
in for the commanding officer’s inspection. A few moments later an 
orderly summoned me to “the presence.” What is the matter with 
that miserable journal now? I thought, and wondered if I had been 
tampering with my commander’s name again, and was there any more 
‘watch and watch” in store. Entering the cabin, sure enough there 
stood the captain with my open journal in his hand, and pointing to a 
page, accosted me with, “ What’s this, sir? Of what use is this checker- 
board ?” Our journals were supposed to be exact copies of the ship’s 
log, and the “ checker-board” referred to was the “log-board” con- 
taining the hours, courses steered, rates of speed, direction and force of 
wind, character of weather, etc. On my replying that our late captain 
required us to faithfully copy the log-book, he returned, “Of what 
use will a checker-board be to you? I want you gentlemen to keep 
your eyes open, and every strange thing you witness at sea put it down 
in your log-book! When in port go round and see all you can, and 
describe it in your own language ; ascertain when the place was founded, 
and by whom, and as far as possible its entire history. Describe its 
harbor, the approaches, the depth of water, position of shoals and rocks, 
anchorage capacity, the position and strength of fortifications, the num- 
ber of guns capable of bearing on any one point, the facilities for pro- 
curing stores of every description, outfits and provisions, and enter them 
all in your journal, and you will treasure up useful knowledge, which 
in after-years may be of incalculable benefit to you, especially in case 
of war. That’s what I want, and no more checker-boards or parrot- 
copying of the log-book. Good-morning, sir!” My admiration for 
that captain was something quite different from anything I had hitherto 
experienced. He rigidly kept us “toeing the mark,” but constantly 
exhibited a desire for our well being, improvement, and comfort. 

After standing on and off the coast for ten days, the wind and 
sea moderated, and on the thirty-second morning out from Boston a 
pilot was procured, who came alongside without the usual salutation of 
these gentlemen when approaching an American ship, of “ Lopa for de 
boat, lopa for de boat, porke de bean, porke de bean an a glass o’ lum 
for de pi—lot,” and under this gentleman’s judicious care the “ Preble” 
entered the Tagus, and after exchanging salutes with Belem Castle cast 
anchor in front of Lisbon. We arrived in the midst of the carnival 
season, and in time to witness the last three days of that delectable 
festival, which, conducted as it is in this good city, proves anything 
but agreeable to either citizens or strangers. 

The ship had been turned over to Captain Voorhees as a very 
crank one, and to meet this defect in preparing for a winter passage 
across the Atlantic both sheet-anchors were secured to the deck amid- 
ships beneath the booms, the battery housed, and all unnecessary 
weights sent down from aloft; and on our arrival at Lisbon the cap- 
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tain at once ordered everything back to its place, remarking that “ in- 
stead of being crank she was one of the stiffest ships he had ever seen, 
and he was perfectly satisfied with her.” 

Our chargé, the Hon. Mr. Kavanaugh, having been duly installed, 
and our captain and several of his officers presented to the queen, 
besides enjoying the hospitalities of Count Forabo, while the “young 
gentlemen” were seeing all they could of the town in order to procure 
material for their journals(?), the anchor was “cat-headed,” and 
three days later saw the ship moored in Gibraltar Bay. Here we 
found the “ Thunderer” and “ Formidable,” two English 80’s, and two 
or three frigates. 

The entente cordiale between England and the United States not 
being entirely satisfactory, Captain Voorhees was anxious to join the 
commander-in-chief at Mahon; consequently our tarry here was of 
short duration,—not sufficiently long for the midshipmen to acquire 
much useful information,—and one beautiful morning the sails were 
spread and the ship speeding over the placid waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, but not placid long, for twelve hours after passing Cabo de 
Gata gave us a rough touch of the so-called Gulf of Lyons; neverthe- 
less, on the seventh morning Mount Toro was sighted, and before sun- 
down the ship rode snugly at anchor in the harbor of Port Mahon, 
where were the “Ohio,” an 84, flag-ship of Commodore Isaac Hull 
(considered the finest line-of-battle ship in the world), and the “ Bran- 
dywine,” a 50-gun frigate, Captain William C. Bolton,—the three ships 
comprising the American squadron in these waters. 

After repairing the trifling damages sustained during our stormy 
passage out and reprovisioning the ship, Commodore Hull dispatched 
the “ Preble” to Toulon, where she arrived in season to witness the 
departure of the Duke d’Aumale to command the French forces in 
Algiers, and also to participate in the honors consequent upon his 
embarkation. 

Pulling in his barge through the fleet, consisting of two “ three- 
_ deckers,” twenty-five ships-of-the-line, and twenty or thirty frigates 

and corvettes, all with manned yards and decorated with flags, while 
their broadsides thundered their salvos to the prince, en route to a 
steam-frigate awaiting his reception in the offing, was a scene of gran- 
deur seldom witnessed; and to lend additional enchantment to the 
occasion, the morning was remarkably fine, with just enough air stirring 
to waft the smoke lazily to leeward, while through its thick folds 
bright flashes, like gems, dazzled the eyes, and above fluttered brilliant 
flags, arching the yards manned by thousands of sailors. Few people 
would be apt to forget a magnificent pageant like this, much less a 
youngster viewing it for the first time. 

Three or four days subsequent to our arrival news was received 
from Paris that owing to an unfortunate termination of the “ McLeod” 
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affair war had been declared between England and the United States, 
and it was currently reported and believed that an officer bearing dis- 
patches to that effect had passed through Toulon on his way to Malta, 
where the English admiral happened to be, with most of his fleet. 
After consulting the American consul, the principal Americans in town, 
and the prominent French officials, all of whom agreed that war un- 
doubtedly existed, Captain Voorhees hurriedly left for Mahon, and in 
twenty-four hours the commander-in-chief was in possession of all the 
information our captain was able to glean. 

Orders were immediately issued for the squadron to prepare with 
all dispatch for sea upon a war footing, and, by working day and night, 
in forty-eight hours the three ships were outside, fully equipped, and 
their commanding officers under instructions to disguise their vessels, 
endeavor to pass the Straits and rendezvous off Lisbon, and, failing 
to meet the flag-ship by a certain date, to make their way to the United 
States. 

During the night the squadron lay becalmed off Cape Malta, and 
at eight o’clock the next morning the “ Preble” was riding about a 
mile ahead of the “ Ohio” and two from the “ Brandywine,” the latter 
being nearly a mile astern of the flag-ship, when a smart royal breeze 
sprung up from the northwest, and, under all drawing sail, the ships, 
with their courses laid for the Straits of Gibraltar, commenced an 
exciting race. The “Preble” soon distanced her consorts, and at 4 P.M. 
they were both under the horizon astern, indistinguishable from the 
top-gallant masthead. The same night the wind hauled in a stiff gale 
ahead, and during the two succeeding days our little ship, buffeting 
against some very uncomfortable billows, worked her way well over 
to the Spanish coast, near Cape Palos, where the morning of the third 
day found her, with a moderate breeze, a smooth sea, and with all sail 
on, beating along the land. At 3 P.M., the entire horizon being clear 
of vessels, we beat to quarters to exercise the people in handling 
powder and shot, and accustom them to firing loaded guns, and, while 
manceuvring as in battle, several broadsides were discharged. 

At four o’clock, after securing the battery and sounding the retreat, 
all hands were greatly astonished to discover two heavy ships, carrying 
clouds of canvas, standing out from under the land and heading for 
us. Having a steady breeze and great confidence in the ship, Captain 
Voorhees, before running away, proposed to know more about the hos- 
tile appearing strangers, and jogging slowly tinder easy sail towards the 
supposed enemies, in an hour or more their displayed hulls revealed the 
fact of their being our friends, the “Ohio” and “ Brandywine,” the for- 
mer carrying a French ensign with an American broad pennant, the 
latter an English red flag, and our own vessel, for want of a better, 
showing the cross of St. George, or the British white. 

Our consorts had heard our heavy guns, and presuming us to be in 
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trouble crowded sail to our assistance, but the display made of foreign 
bunting rendered their identity somewhat confusing until their hulls 
were fully exposed above the water, when their American build could 
not be mistaken for that of foreign construction. 

The weather now becoming fine, the squadron, in company, worked 
along the coast to the westward until the next evening, when they 
found themselves becalmed under the lee of Cape de Salt, with ten or 
more vessels of various nationalities in sight. 

The following day proving a calm one, we could only remain im- 
patiently quiet. During the afternoon Lieutenant Richard Forrest and 
Midshipman Leonard Paulding were transferréd from the flag-ship to 
our vessel, 

At sunset, a westerly breeze springing up, the commodore made signal 
for the “ Preble” to come within hail, when he directed Captain Voor- 
hees to make his way to Malaga, communicate with our consul, ascer- 
tain all possible information regarding existing hostilities, and await his 
arrival off that port. Filling away, we quickly shot out clear of the 
cape, where, encountering a “whole topsail breeze,” our companions 
were soon lost sight of as our ship worked rapidly along the Spanish 
shore. At midnight, upon discovering a bright red light apparently 
coming from Gibraltar and directly towards us, the ship was cleared for 
action and the men stood to their guns, trained for the enemy should 
she prove to be one. In a few moments the outlines of a large steamer 
loomed through the darkness, and followed"by our gun muzzles steadily 
trained upon her as she passed to leeward, she was soon lost sight of in 
the distance, when the battery was secured, the retreat beaten, and all 
became quiet save the throbbing hearts of the “ young gentlemen,” 
which long continued to beat with deep chagrin in contemplating their 
lost opportunity for gaining a step on the ladder of their profession. 

On the forenoon of the second day subsequent to parting from the 
squadron, and after a hard beat against wind and current, the “ Preble” 
lay snugly moored behind the mole at Malaga, when the consul in- 
formed us of the “ McLeod” case having been amicably settled, and’ 
the “ war clouds swept away by the sun of peace.” 

On the third morning after our anchoring at Malaga, the “ Ohio” 
appeared in the offing, where the “ Preble” immediately joined her, and 
the commodore, on learning the pacific state of affairs, made signal 
to follow his movements, and hoth ships squared away “for up the 
Mediterranean.” From the “Ohio’s” officers we received intelligence 
that at early dawn the same morning they discovered a line-of-battle 
ship from the westward bearing down upon them, and presuming her 
to be either the “ Formidable” or “'Thunderer,” the ship was imme- 
diately cleared for action and every preparation made to give her battle ; 
but as the responses to the “ Ohio’s” hail were made in French, the two 
ships amicably separated. Fortunate it was for the Frenchman that no 
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accident capable of a hostile construction occurred while passing the 
‘American’s broadside, for forty-six heavy guns were kept trained upon 
her as she glided slowly by, and Commodore Hull, firmly believing in 
the existence of hostilities and remembering the experiences of 1812, 
was quite anxious to renew them, and our French friends would have 
had an opportunity of testing the qualities of a “ Yankee show-box,” as 
they at this time styled the American ships in derision, or perhaps on 
account of jealousy, for the “Ohio’s” symmetrical model, ornamenta- 
tion, neat rig and appearance forced the naval men of all nations to 
concede the fact of her being the most efficient ship-of-the-line afloat. 
A terrible “show-box” she would have proved for any one-hundred- 
gun ship in the world. 

Turning to the third ship of our squadron, it appeared from the 
statements afterwards rendered by her officers, that during the preced- 
ing night the “ Brandywine” had accidentally become separated from 
the flag-ship, and not finding her in the morning, she had made her 
way to the Atlantic, and while passing through the Straits Captain 
Bolton ordered the large American ensign to be hoisted at the peak, 
disdaining to fly any other in the presence of an enemy, and defiantly 
carried it in full view of the heavy English naval force at anchor in 
Gibraltar Bay. After remaining at the rendezvous off the coast of 
Portugal a reasonable time, and not meeting with the “ Ohio,” Captain 
Bolton laid his course to intercept, if possible, a powerful “ crack frigate” 
which a friendly letter had informed him was fitting out in England, 
with a picked set of officers and men, for the coast of the United 
States, expressly for the purpose of trying their hands with any of our 
frigates they might happen to fall in with. 

Captain Bolton was an Englishman by birth, and I believe belonged 
to the baronial family of that name, but for some unknown cause was 
never favorably disposed towards the British nation. Had war existed 
and an engagement taken place between these two vessels, a battle worthy 
of recording would undoubtedly have resulted. 

The “ Brandywine” at this period mounted fifty heavy guns, manned 
by five hundred powerful, reckless men, fully up to the uses of, and 
perfectly capable of handling, this splendid battery ; and, led by their 
proud, determined commander and brave, reliable officers, under the 
ordinary chances of a battle there could have been little doubt as to its 
termination. A short half-hour’s hostile company with that American 
frigate would have proved a sorry time for any ship of an equal class 
and rate floating upon the ocean, irrespective of her nationality. This 
magnificent frigate had always been designated as the “ Roaring Brandy- 
wine,” and at no period of her history did she better deserve that 
appellation expressive of her powers. 

After cruising some two or three weeks over the sailing tracks be- 
tween Europe and America without meeting an enemy, the “ Brandy- 
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wine” returned to the United States, where her commander was sub- 
jected to a court-martial, charged, as I was informed, with returning 
home in violation of orders, and, it was said, for “ Cowardice!” How- 
ever, this, one of the bravest men the navy ever possessed, was honor- 
ably acquitted. 

During the autumn the “ Brandywine” returned to her station 
under Captain David Geisinger, the last survivor of the “ Wasp,” lost 
off the European coast during the war of 1812. 

While running to the eastward with favoring breezes we had an op- 
portunity of trying our sailing qualities with the “Ohio,” she having 
a high reputation for speed, and soon realized that “dead before the 
wind” we could hardly keep our station, and at night, with half the 
men in their hammocks, she was too much for us; but let the wind 
haul sufficiently to require bracing the yards from half a point to “ sharp 
up,” that moment, to remain in our station, it became necessary to 
either shiver the mizzen topsail, brace it aback, or else to shorten sail, 
according to the strength of wind and condition of the sea. On passing 
Cape Palos the “Ohio” bore away for the coast of France, while we 
hauled our wind for Mahon, and after filling the ship with stores and 
provisions joined the flag-ship at Toulon, where in the past several 
unfortunate accidents had happened, causing great annoyance to our 
people and considerable bitterness on the part of the French citizens. 

As a prelude to the above-mentioned accidents, and strongly mili- 
tating against an amicable acceptance of the real facts by the French 
populace, may be mentioned a tragical affair happening in Mahon, 
some time about 1830 or 1831, wherein a French lieutenant, son of the 
then port admiral at Toulon, lost his life in a “sailor’s row.” As 
related to me by a participant, an American frigate, the “Java,” I 
believe, was overhauling at the navy yard, when a French frigate and 
corvette appeared in the lower harbor, near Georgetown, and a dozen 
or more of their liberty men on visiting the shore met with about an 
equal number of American sailors, and according to custom a fight 
necessarily took place, resulting in a sound thrashing to the former, and 
also in their being driven on board their vessels ; when one hundred 
and ten men, headed by a lieutenant and a midshipman, were landed 
from the French ships, and marching to Mahon they soon found and 
proceeded to take summary vengeance on the victorious Americans. 
News regarding the change in affairs on shore and of our men’s dis- 
comfiture quickly reached the “ Java,” when nearly every man capable 
of swimming sprang into the water, made for the opposite shore, and a 
few minutes later one hundred and ten badly beaten Frenchmen were 
flying towards Georgetown, followed by some four hundred angry 
American sailors. During the melee the lieutenant, while stoutly urging 
his men on, was unfortunately killed, as was supposed, by a slung-shot. 

(To be continued. ) 

Vou, VII.—No. 5. 34 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING DE- 
SERTION IN THE ARMY. 


THE crime of desertion seems to be one which marks especially armies 
recruited by voluntary enlistments. When an individual makes a con- 
tract of this kind to serve his country, he is apt to regard the entire act 
as a mental one, which he can terminate upon a change of mind. It is 
undoubtedly true that many enlisted men sufficiently intelligent to look 
out for themselves are thrown off their balance by a slight grievance, 
real or imaginary, which in their view cancels their solemn obligations 
to the government. A man, for instance, conceives a dislike of his 
duties. He has found them of a nature clearly different from what 
his vivid imagination had led him to expect, so he chooses to think 
he has been deceived, whereas he has simply deceived himself, and he 
really has no justification for deserting upon this account. Again, he 
thinks his food insufficient, or not well prepared, possibly carelessly 
and grudgingly served, and this he comes to regard as another viola- 
tion of the agreement, so he absolves himself, as it were, and leaves 
the company. Again, a non-commissioned officer is obnoxious, or a 
commissioned officer fails to appreciate immediately or sufficiently his 
capacity and qualifications, so he feels that he is underrated, perhaps 
maligned, and he nurses a grievance which in time, with other crosses, 
ripens into a desertion. Others incur the displeasure of their captain 
or of their company companions, and they see no refuge but in quitting 
the service. 

There are other and serious causes which weigh upon the mind of 
the recruit, such as his removal or transfer to a new country, where 
great opportunities seem to beckon him onward to fortune, but the road 
lies out of the service; for in the mining regions and new settlements 
the temptation is great, and the possibility of adequate punishment re- 
mote. It is for this reason that when transferred to the new territories 
of the West soldiers desert in large numbers. In our country the en- 
listed men have always been led off in this way. Immediately after 
the Revolution, in 1785, a few hundred men were enlisted, perhaps in 
individual cases induced to enter the service by the prospect of adven- 
ture beyond the Alleghenies; but when they reached the frontier set- 
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tlements, where their services were most required, they deserted by 
squads and almost by companies. During the Revolution, even, deser- 
tion was so common that the several corps were never full, nor could 
they be kept nearly full. This military crime was vigorously de- 
nounced ; it was especially legislated against, but all of little avail. In 
the war of 1812 the same history of continuous desertion was re- 
peated. In the Mexican war enough men deserted and went over to 
the enemy to form a battalion known as the San Patricio battalion. In 
the civil war they deserted by the hundred thousand. Of an army of 
one hundred thousand men, after a campaign had progressed somewhat, 
not much more than from thirty to fifty per cent. could be got into line 
of battle. 

It is found that desertions were not confined to regiments of the 
strictest discipline, but where indiscipline prevailed. Men became 
sooner disgusted where duty could be neglected or shirked, or where 
favoritism prevailed, than in crack corps. Wherever and whenever 
men’s minds could or can be deeply interested in their corps and its 
success, there was and there is less desertion from the colors. Where 
the spirit of comradeship prevailed, where men had suffered together 
or had had good times together, they would, and they always will, 
stand by each other. Knowing these facts, is it not possible in volun- 
teer regiments, where in many cases the men are from the same neigh- 
borhood, town, or city, socially to unite them by pledges to each other 
as a body which shall be more binding, which really shall greatly 
strengthen the attachment to the colors? Undoubtedly so. In fact, 
cannot the same thing be done in companies in the regular service? 
Cannot the men themselves aid in inducing other young men to join 
them, and to bind themselves to hold fast to their company through the 
service no matter what fate befall, thus ever to stand by each other like 
a band of brothers? 

Would it not be well to have a recognized committee of three men, 
who are at liberty monthly or oftener, as at every formal inspection or 
muster, to present to their captain the company grievances, with a full 
understanding that they shall meet with kind, reasonable, and fair con-- 
sideration? Such is human nature that the very fact of having an outlet 
of this kind would be a relief. Instead of weakening discipline, it is 
believed it would strengthen it. There are always, in every position in. 
life, minor discomforts which, if they can be told to some one whom 
we appreciate, seem to lose their importance. And so in a company 
of men there is always something to be expressed if it could be done 
without involving disgrace or snubbing. There is always more or less- 
matter of detail relating to the comfort or discomfort of the barracks ;, 
of the sleeping accommodations; of noises or disturbances; of tem- 
perature or ventilation. Again, the rations may not be cooked satis- 
factorily ; the coffee is not good, the soup unfairly divided, or something. 
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is wrong with the bread. The men wish representatives to present 
their affair to the captain. Some non-commissioned officers do all 
this of their own motion, and do it well; but oftentimes they do not 
wish to do it themselves, and will not permit it to be done. If a man 
under them goes to the captain they will sometimes threaten him with 
the guard-house, and even clap him in there if they can find a pretext ; 
and though the officer recognizes the wrong, he does not like to 
reprove or repress his non-commissioned officer through an idea that 
he should be supported in all cases, and out of it will grow endless 
heart-burnings. Some manner of representing personal company affairs 
to the captain must be made easy and not alarming. The company 
must be a society where the interest of every member is carefully 
guarded, but where the general interest of the service is paramount to 
all other considerations. If all the members can be brought thus to 
view the matter, then all the members individually can be placed on 
better terms with each other. 

It must be remembered that the individual rights of all are exactly 
the same, although this is not unfrequently forgotten. The captain 
who commands his company aright is protected in his office, and ought 
no more to be interfered with than the colonel commanding a regiment, 
or the general commanding an army. It is the same with a sentinel 
on post, or a soldier on any legitimate duty where the law places him ; 
he should be strictly upheld, and sustained as carefully as if the fate of 
the country rested upon his individual effort. The rights of all are ac- 
curately maintained by the law, each in his proper sphere, and no one 
goes out of it, or should go out of it, to encroach on those below him. 
Thus regulated, the army will have the sympathy of the country and of 
all its best men at all times. It is when tyranny and injustice hold 
sway that the weak groan and the best efforts are brought to naught. 
The pyramid must have a good foundation, and justice, honor, fair 
dealing in the line of duty, and a regard each for all must cement the 
layers of the perfect work. 

This desertion from the army is a very serious matter pecuniarily. 
A soldier represents a thousand dollars annually. His sickness or his 
defection from duty is a heavy loss to the government. It is a duty 
on the part of the authorities to make arrangements to keep him well 
in body, and also to keep him in a proper frame of mind towards his 
duty, and the ideal to be reached is that he shall even be willing to lay 
down his valuable life at the call of his country. This ideal has often 
been reached, and it can be reached again ; it is, in fact, supposed at this 
day to govern the regular service. 

To look at this subject from its economic side first, as most in keep- 
ing with prevailing ideas, we must say that the soldier is always an 
expensive agent or instrument of the government, whose loss to its 
service is a great pecuniary sacrifice ; so much so, that it is a matter that 
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in every instance should be fully inquired into. If a soldier desert 
from his company, a board of inquiry should be immediately ordered 
at the post, composed of careful and experienced officers, to ascertain 
the facts of the case and to make report thereon. The cause and cir- 
cumstances of the desertion should be spread out on the record, and a 
brief history of the man so far as known, giving an account of his pre- 
vious character, supplemented by information obtained from his com- 
rades or other sources. In this way responsibility for desertion may be 
fixed, and the possible or probable cause removed. But it is necessary 
first to get at the cause of the discontent or difficulty, at the moral dis- 
ease, so to speak, and then proceed to apply the remedy. If oppression 
is the cause, stop oppression ; if neglect, increase the care of those neg- 
lected ; if short rations, increase them; if for any other cause, when 
the matter is investigated such cases can be easily remedied or miti- 
gated. Is not this subject a matter of the greatest importance? How 
continuously do the military authorities talk, write, and issue orders in 
regard to property, as cavalry horses, mules, and all animals for the 
use of the army. Are not the men who constitute the army of more 
value than its beasts of burden? Of more value than the instruments 
they use? Now we know that there isa great evil here to remedy. 
Should not the higher military authorities give this matter greater at- 
tention? Is not the whole question regarded too much as one of the 
old-time evils that cannot be cured, excepting, perhaps, by the adjutant- 
general’s department? We think so. The Secretary of War should 
intervene, and bring the great power of his position to bear upon the 
subject, to cause immediate investigation in every individual instance. 
This course, followed on every occasion, will impart to the crime a more 
serious character in the minds of the men. The influence of such an 
inquiry and investigation will sensibly bring home to them the enormity 
of the offense. It will tend to lessen its occurrence by the publicity 
and reflection of the certain disgrace it will bring upon the guilty. 
Moreover, it will induce officers to practice greater patience in dealing 
with those under them. It may be expected as one result of this 
course that greater care will be taken in the accommodations of the 
men, and suggests a livelier interest in their personal] affairs. The 
best company officers have been those who thus looked after the wants 
of their men, and who had a way of listening to their grievances. 
Sometimes a captain has an old confidential soldier about him, who fre- 
quently becomes a sort of channel of communication, and represents the 
wants and feelings of the men. The officer has his ears always open, 
and without making any demonstration he carefully mends their affairs 
and redresses their grievances. It is a silent but well understood in- 
terchange of attentions that binds them to each other. Ties thus knit 
by kindly courtesy, by such little attentions, become the strongest of the 
race, and men will die for each other’s benefit ; die without for a moment 
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thinking of the sacrifice they are making, or knowing even that it is 
one. In all these considerations the matter turns upon good treatment, 
care, and a certain provision or oversight of each man in a company. , 
If he be injured and go to the hospital, his company officers should 
follow and look after him in every possible way, and his comrades 
ought to be encouraged to do the same thing. Attention should be 
given to a company garden for the men ; the cooking of the food ought 
to receive careful attention ; also, that the meals are well served upon 
clean, neat table furniture. The means of amusement in winter ought 
to receive reasonable consideration, and steps taken to that end receive 
encouragement. It must be a part of duty to see that the newspapers 
intended for the company reach the men’s reading-room, and that, too, 
before the matter has become “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

Great attention ought to be given to the clothing for the company. 
The articles drawn should be fitted to the men without any great outlay 
on their part. Neatness of person, tidiness of dress, is part of a soldier’s 
stock in trade ; it adds to his smartness and efficient appearance on all 
ceremonial occasions, which are made to play a most important part in 
his career. 

In regard again to court-martials, or other punishments, great 
restraint, patience, and deliberation are desirable where there is any 
hope of reform, or indications of penitence in the guilty, It would no 
doubt be a wise movement to grade offenses of a minor nature as far 
as practicable. In all cases punishments should be meted out with 
exact, even-handed justice to all, without favor, partiality, or affection. 
What is known as getting down on a man ought not to be permitted 
in our service. Of course good men are entitled to more consideration 
than are those of bad character; it is a law of the social organization 
that habitual evil-doers must take the consequences of their own acts. 
But a harsh Roman discipline cannot now be carried out; the world 
has moved, and mankind has become more disciplined by long past 
generations of repression and civil punishments. Such severity as 
formerly prevailed is now in great part unnecessary, and if still neces- 
sary, then it is certain that the right kind of men have not been enlisted. 
It is better to discharge them at once. If a man desert from a good 
company, with good officers, and having no sufficient reason except in- 
difference to consequences, or a contempt of the laws and the opinions 
of his companions, he should be pursued invariably, taken, tried, and 
punished. It is believed better to make such men serve out their time. 
under the restraints of a prison than with their company. The act of 
desertion should forever separate a man from the service. This pun- 
ishment ought to be certain, sure, and invariable in all clearly proved 
and incorrigible cases. The principle that should govern ought to be 
the desire to prevent the crime by every expedient possible,—as of 
kindly treatment, and whatever can be brought to bear upon useful 
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and good men; but after the commission of the crime, and a man be- 
comes a criminal, as a further measure of prevention, punishment should 
surely follow. 

The deserter should be advertised by name and description, and 
placarded far and wide, so that not even the rocks can hide him. It is 
believed that from five to ten dollars of the reward offered by the gov- 
ernment for a deserter should be paid out for advertising him to the 
country. These steps, considerately and invariably taken, will educate 
the community where he serves to an idea of good faith and regard 
for the military oath. A change will gradually be wrought in the 
opinions of men as to the highest of military crimes, so that faithlessness 
and breach of trust—the dishonoring of the flag of our country—can- 
not go altogether unwhipped of justice. 

To improve the position of the enlisted men of the army certain 
steps are necessary. The first one should have regard to non-com- 
missioned officers. In these positions men of good, substantial character 
and steadiness of purpose are especially needed. In order to get such 
men their pay must be raised. The non-commissioned staff of a regi- 
ment and the principal musicians should be paid at least seventy-five 
dollars per month, the first sergeants sixty dollars per month, the 
second sergeants forty, the corporals twenty-five, the company clerks 
eighteen dollars. 

The non-commissioned officers must also have some time to them- 
selves to study and write, and for that reason the first sergeant should 
have a room to himself, and the others be allowed one room to every 
two of them. One corporal, however, should belong to each squad- 
room, to preserve order, etc. Allow them a reasonable amount of sta- 
tionery, light, and fuel for their necessary use. The non-commissioned 
officers, and some of the most promising privates, should recite daily or 
semi-weekly, at certain seasons of the year, in the tactics of the school 
of the soldier and of the company; also in the army regulations con- 
cerning the duties of guards, and whatever pertains to company man- 
agement. They should aid in preparing the muster-rolls, the morning 
reports, company property returns, and, when competent, should have 
classes in the company in reading, writing, arithmetic, tactics, history, 
ete. In this way the time of many of the young men may be disposed 
of usefully in pursuits which are to their future advantage. It is 
believed that any and all instruction given to enlisted men, to be valu- 
able to them and to the service, should be imparted by, or under the 
direction of, their own officers. Anything that tends to weaken the 
influence of their officers must in the nature of things be bad. It is 
not proposed to shut up our young soldiers as we do scholars or monks, 
nor to make those who have to labor daily pursue a course of study 
unless they wish to. But these methods of acquiring information and 
fitness for military duty ought to be understood as steps to promotion, 
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having reference mainly to the system of advancing non-commissioned 
officers to commissions. 

Abundant recreation, and as much social freedom as is compatible 
with a careful discharge of the duties of the camp or garrison, ought to 
be allowed. After a tour of duty, freedom of the town, or permission 
to be absent from the post when off duty, should be freely and liberally 
given. Man’s social nature requires that he mix with his kind ; that 
he interest himself in what is passing around him, and in this way only 
can he learn to practice self-denial and a due restraint over habits. 
Neither officer nor non-commissioned officer should interfere unneces- 
sarily with any amusement or diversion, except to arrest real disorder ; 
and then only the individuals concerned should be taken in hand, and 
not the whole company orassemblage of men. The distinction between 
the orderly and disorderly is to be carefully made upon all occa- 
sions; it is a grievous mistake to confound them, and wounds the 
quick susceptibility of those who pride themselves upon their good 
conduct. It is thought that usually there is too much restraint in most 
companies. An effort to make men too good by keeping them in on 
Sundays, or at other times when duty does not require it, is most gen- 
erally a signal failure. Men will not become good by compulsion, and 
the attempt to make them so is to misunderstand the foundation of all 
virtue. To be such it must be voluntary. The voluntary tendencies 
toward good conduct can, however, be stimulated by rewards ; and there 
is no greater reward for a man of right feelings than a prompt and 
generous recognition of his good qualities when they are brought out. 
The faithful man should be honored, and noble impulses receive instant 
recognition. This is the honor for which the soldier risks his life, 
and if denied the fruit of his individual successes, it will always rankle 
in his bosom ; he will have a grievance which will last with life itself. 
What a chapter might be written upon soldiers’ grievances, without 
including the army cranks! Of course there will always be some un- 
redressed grievances everywhere. Though all run the race, but one or 
a few can obtain the prize ; so there will be those who think they were 
foremost in the race, whose companions well know were almost the last, 
and these are the cranks. But there are others always well up ahead, 
too modest to sing their own praises, but without hope if they are 
totally unrecognized by their captain. We have known officers of such 
severity that men dreaded a Sunday morning inspection more than they 
did an enemy ; and the unfortunates who got into the guard-house were 
individually catechised and rasped by an invective more sharp, more 
biting, and more deadly than was the punishment for desertion with its 
iron ball and ever clanking chains. Fairly good men, men of the 
greatest courage and soldierly instincts, have been driven to desertion 
and the life of a desperado, as it seemed, under a mistaken notion that 
a Spartan discipline was thereby enforced. Neither the race nor the 
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spirit of the age favors such discipline with grown-up men. It is ad- 
mitted that by taking boys and rearing them as the Spartan boys were 
reared, or as were the Janizaries, and as men still are raised and devoted 
to some callings, great wonders may be accomplished ; but it cannot be 
done with those usually found to enter our army: persons of mature 
years, and with their habits too far formed to be easily or radically 
changed, except by the most gradual and painstaking efforts, spread 
over a goodly period of time. 

Of course there will now and then be frolics and some excesses, but 
gradually the men will be disciplined to good habits and a sedate car- 
riage and manner, gained from contact with the world in their new réle 
as guardians, in a certain sense, of the peace of the land. The dignity 
of the calling of the soldier must be elevated and strengthened by con- 
siderate treatment, and extreme care in the enlistment of only worthy 
men to serve under the colors. 

In the case of a police force in large cities, which might be used for 
a comparison, the members serve at home, can have their families with 
them, mingle with their neighbors and friends, and have all the advan- 
tages of social life. The usual pay of the police force of cities is six 
or eight times that of a soldier, and still, first and last, a soldier costs 
nearly or quite as much as a member of the police. This is true from 
the fact that the cost of the soldier is not due to his pay, but to his 
maintenance, clothes, and transportation from place to place, including 
medical attendance and care when sick and disabled. In matters of 
compensation names alone have such a magic effect upon men that we 
have often thought that a method of higher pay and a deduction for 
articles furnished would work well in practice in our military service. 
Why not permit the soldier’s pay to include clothing, rations, hospital 
attendance, and lodging, deducting the price of rations when issued, the 
price of clothing furnished, also for time in the hospital or undergoing 
treatment, and when in barracks rent for the same? In this way men 
in the field, having barrack money, would get the additional pay due to 
their greater exposure, and those who are well and always ready for duty 
would lose nothing for medical treatment. By this method any increase 
of pay should reduce the appropriations for barracks and quarters, 
clothing, and hospital service. A pay of twenty or twenty-five dollars 
per month would readily fill the ranks in time of war or peace. How 
much better it would have been during the late war to have distributed 
the great bounties since given to soldiers in the form of increased pay 
per month to the men during their period of service. It would have 
served to lighten their hours of toil, hardship, and exposure. In this 
way, too, the men would themselves have enjoyed more fully the fruits 
of their own exertions. Land bounties, great pensions, etc., are not - 
the best means to a desired end, but rather a gift due to the gratitude 
of the nation to its defenders in the hour of its trial. Better than this 
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legislation in its effects would be the policy of paying liberal wages for 
good men, and thus endeavor to get out of their voluntary exertions 
the value of their stipend. This is the method followed in business, 
and that of the world at large. In some countries there are men said 
to serve their country from patriotic motives alone, being furnished with 
support only, with now and then a slight gratuity added. But this 
patriotism is that due to the draft, to conscription, or to the apathy of 
over population ; this is to be a patriot in spite of one’s self. In this 
country of competing, vigorous, social and national life men must be 
paid, and well paid, for willing service. Voluntary service must, in its 
nature, be the noblest kind possible, and gives play to the finest motives 
that can move men to action. Having taken upon themselves certain 
obligations, true freemen, lovers of their country, feel a loss of manhood 
and self-respect whenever they fail. This strong feeling of self-respect 
is especially inspired by long association with other men; having begot 
a confidence in themselves they cannot afford to forfeit it in the estima- 
tion of their comrades and companions; their pride will not permit it ; 
this feeling mainly is the foundation of that ésprit de corps so power- 
ful in its moral influence over good regiments. To disgrace their regi- 
ment, to cloud its fair record, to stain their colors with defeat is too 
painful to a good soldier to be thought of. So to prove recreant to 
duty, to desert, is from their comrades’ point of view, in a good com- 
pany, a grievous and unpardonable offense. Usually when it is dis- 
covered by the members of his company that a man is a deserter his 
welcome is changed to scorn, and his peace in that body is gone forever. 
It is necessary to a good service to nurse and build up this feeling to 
the utmost in every regiment and company in the army, and to press 
it persistently until we have a body of men which shall render our 
army a model military service equal to that of any country and of any 
time. 

It is believed that young men from eighteen to thirty for the frontier 
service should have the preference; this should hold especially in the 
cavalry. An examination will show that the most successful enlisted 
men, those who have reached the highest distinction, entered very young 
into the military service. Young men are more able and willing to 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the profession. The spirit of 
emulation is then most lively in their bosoms, and the softening effects 
of the arts of peace and the attractions of social life have not as yet 
laid strong hold of their affections. It has always been the rule that 
young men were the best for war. They make the best soldiers. 
Therefore seek to get young men; meet their youthful enthusiasm half 
way, and keep alive the fires of ambition in their hearts by kindly en- 
 couragement and considerate treatment at all times. 

It is not expected that any change in the customs or practices of the 
service can be effected immediately by any one or any number of indi- 
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viduals, for time is a factor that cannot be omitted from human calcu- 
Jation; but the matters herein presented may be discussed in a sober, 
earnest way, and in good faith, without injury to any one, with the 
certain prospect that newer methods may at length take the place of the 
old. War itself barbarizes, and the practices of war make men harsh 
and severe in their ways. This is unavoidable, for the destruction of 
our kind is a serious business; its nature excuses the severity which it 
calls forth; but in peace a milder rule holds sway, and grim-visaged 
war must smooth his wrinkled front in dealing with new and untrained 
men. The education of the individual to habits of ready and willing 
obedience must be gradual and conducted with kindly patience. This’ 
is the road to true discipline, which represents a willing mind in a ready 
body. Discipline exists not alone in the army, but in all great and 
well-managed railway companies, with whose employés there must be 
perfect discipline, and there we usually find it. Also in paid fire com- 
panies, in great manufactories, in fact, in all great works of business 
or improvement there is, or should be, consummate discipline,—a dis- 
cipline upon which each and every operative and employé, overseer or 
foreman, can absolutely rely. Yet it is reached in these cases without 
great severity, but by persistence, firmness, and the steady insisting upon 
jived rules. Thus are acquired the habits that lead to enormous results. 
Almost one hundred thousand miles of railway have thus far been con- 
structed on this continent, and all these roads are to-day operated upon 
systematic rules that are the result of the most careful discipline. An 
examination of all the methods pursued indicates that it is, first of all, 
made to the interest of every one to be faithful and constant in his efforts at 
the post of duty, but when not on duty there is the greatest freedom and 
relaxation. The mind is unbent, the attention is relieved, and the body 
is given its needed rest. In like manner the interest of the soldier 
must be secured ; his attention riveted by every possible influence to 
his duty while he is performing it, and when not on duty he should be 
given the greatest freedom. The bow must be unbent when not in use. 
The life of a soldier in garrison is necessarily very monotonous, and 
to relieve its tedium resort must be had to means of amusement, recrea- 
tion, and pleasant occupation when not engaged in the duties of the day. 
Among these one of the best, since it leads to physical improvement, 
should be classed the gymnasium. This ought to be made the special 
place of exercise in winter, and in bad weather at other seasons of the 
year. It is regarded as valuable to the health and comfort of men in 
the active period of life, to whom constant exercise is necessary to a good 
bodily condition. It must be recollected that in a company of soldiers 
there are necessarily many nationalities mixed together. These men 
are governed by great differences of tastes, habits, and preferences. 
Young Germans are especially given to athletic exercises, Americans to 
ball-play,—some to one thing, some to another. But at permanent 
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posts, where little labor is required, abundant means for constant ex- 
ercise at all times and all seasons of the year should be provided. 
Means of amusement ought, when practicable, to be combined with the 
exercise, such as out-door games,—ball-playing, running, jumping, quoit 
pitching, hammer throwing; and in-doors,—climbing, swinging, vault- 
ing, turning, fencing, and boxing. Wooden muskets and bayonets, 
wooden broadswords, masks, foils, plastrons, boxing-gloves, etc., should 
be economically provided and prudently cared for as a part of the com- 
pany or post property. One of the vacant squad-rooms can usually be 
easily arranged for boxing, fencing, billiards, and some of the other in- 
door amusements. A post bowling-alley is very useful as a recreation 
involving bodily exercise. 

All these exercises lead to manliness, and serve as safety-valves to 
exhaust the irrepressible and superabundant energies of youth and 
strong, lusty manhood. If not provided with these means of enter- 
tainment and exercise within the post, recourse will more generally be 
had to the town and its places of amusement and resort, many of them 
objectionable and some degrading, which will lead to demoralization, 
disease, and crime. 

Of course there will always be among so many men some quiet, 
studious ones, fond of reading, and these will resort to the reading- 
room, some to cards and other quiet games. For this reason, at all per- 
manent posts small libraries of books ought to be established, including 
those giving useful information as well as works of fiction, stories, etc., 
intended solely for amusement. It is useless to try to have a collection 
of all dry-as-dust books and religious writings. There must be in sucha 
collection something that will attract, amuse, and entertain,—something 
novel and interesting, though without any other aim than to amuse. 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars’ worth of books for each post to 
begin with, and small yearly additions by gifts, subscription, etc., would 
accomplish most useful results. The post school-teacher of the future 
is the person to have general charge of the library, with a suitable 
person detailed as an assistant. Nearly every post can turn out some 
curious bookworm, who would meet all the requirements as such an 
assistant. He must be courteous and communicative,—one whose pres- 
ence and talk to soldiers is as good as a story-book. There are many 
such characters in the army, and, by transferring, they would be made 
to fall into the right places. The bill passed retiring non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers will give numbers of old hands, who will become 
permanently available possibly for such positions. A good library, 
with its room set aside definitely for such use for soldiers only, will 
grow in interest; and by gradual additions and accumulations as the 
years pass the library will indeed become worthy of its best ideal uses. 

The difficulties which beset the subject have regard mainly to the 
troops stationed on the distant frontiers, and relate especially to their 
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comfort and the means of rendering life there endurable after a brief 
space of time. Still, were some pains taken for this purpose, young 
and adventurous men could be secured for regiments so situated. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, riding, walking, exploring, and scouting, under the circum- 
stances, are the main resources to make time pass pleasantly. Shooting 
and target practice ought, with riding, to become almost altogether a 
duty. I believe that mounted men, or a part of them, might ride 
every day, away from the post, for an hour or two, to exercise their 
horses, and to keep them in good training for cavalry purposes. Such 
practice would have to be introduced gradually, and confined to men 
who would not misuse their animals. A non-commissioned officer 
might go with such parties. To trust them is to increase their trust- 
worthiness. This exercise, ending with a vigorous gallop for a mile or 
two across the country, would make skillful and ready troopers. Why 
are the Indians so much better riders usually than soldiers? Because 
they are always on horseback. The Indian scouts are intrusted with 
their horses, and are always riding hither and thither. It is this con- 
stant practice that makes good riders. Why can Indians shoot so well ? 
Because shooting is the occupation of their lives. In like manner the 
chief occupation of a soldier ought to be the using and learning to use 
his rifle, his horse, and his legs, in shooting, riding, and marching. By 
virtue of his being a trained soldier, he should be a perfect rifle-shot ; 
and if he is not one, he is defective in what constitutes or should consti- 
tute his distinctive character as a soldier. To carry a gun, a pistol, or 
a sabre, without being skillful in its use, is a burlesque and a snare. 

The ammunition for small-arms ought-to be on sale at every trade- 
store and post-sutler’s at the lowest possible figures, and every encour- 
agement given to the men to buy and use it. Some extra rifles and 
pistols might be kept on hand for such practice alone. 

In addition to the gymnasium, a gallery or shooting-ground, with 
proper rooms attached, with sheds or means of shooting in all weather, 
should belong to every company in the service. This would be com- 
bining business with pleasure, the business of learning to shoot, which, 
with proper conveniences, is a pleasure to any man fit to be a soldier. 
The best shots, those who reach a certain proficiency in a company or 
regiment, should be decorated with a best-shot chevron. Such a mark 
would be most useful in action and on active service, for these valuable 
men would be seen at a glance and directed to the most important posts 
in skirmishes and Indian fighting. In a short time our Indian com- 
bats would cease to become simply massacres ; hitherto they have been 
a stronger testimony to the devotion and courage than to the skill of 
our officers and men. . 

A few thousand deadly riflemen, manceuvreable and expert in all 
military ways and practices, would greatly strengthen us in all defen- 
sive affairs. The interest recently exhibited in this matter in the War 
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Department will undoubtedly hasten the result herein anticipated. In 
early times our people have shown great readiness in the use of the 
rifle, and that expertness must not be allowed to die out. 

In our early service we have known men who were skilled hunters 
who could instinctively almost ferret out the haunts of all kinds of 
game, and when found, circumvent and take it. They were skilled 
shots, good trailers, and good woodsmen, and for that reason of great 
value to their own companies, as they inspired confidence and self-reli- 
ance in the less experienced, and seemed to know how to bring men 
face to face with nature. The hunter’s art lies in intense and close ob- 
servation, in the study of minute effects and differences. The same in 
a lesser degree may be said of fishing. Men learn to cast about, find 
and apply their own resources. It should be so with the soldier. He 
must be trained to camp and field by a like school of observation. 
There has been a time in war when the sheer force of large accumulated 
masses of men mainly decided battles; little depended upon their in- 
telligence or capacity. That time has passed. The deadlier effect of 
artillery fire and the greater reach and intensity of the fire of small- 
arms, and their fatal precision at short distances, must lead to a loose or 
open formation. This loose order imposes a greater attention upon the 
individual soldier, and the best trained men for this kind of service 
must be the alert, well-seasoned frontiersman ; in other words, a well- 
disciplined man taught, by actual experience in the ways of the 
frontier, self-reliance and how to handle himself wnder difficulties. A 
strong military element is always produced along the border of a new 
country. The great difficulty is to incorporate it usefully into a man- 
ageable body for any considerable length of time. These frontiersmen 
all have home interests which they cannot afford to leave except at 
short intervals, so that their operations are apt to be spasmodic and 
unreliable. In other words, they are only temporary soldiers, and can- 
not submit to any continued restraint. Should a war arise that in- 
volved their own immediate interests, the result perhaps would be dif- 
ferent. The war of the Revolution is an evidence of this, and yet, 
after a year of hostilities, the real voluntary military ardor had very 
considerably cooled. It required an organization of more permanent 
force, the result of discipline, to hold together the uncertain but valu- 
able military element existing everywhere in the country. This neces- 
sity led to the origin of the Continental troops. 

In writing upon this subject it should be stated that some ameliora- 
tions of the service are going on all the while under our present army 
management. A spirit of improvement pervades the service, and it is 
in furtherance of this spirit that this paper is written. Many of the 
suggestions that occur to the writer have of course occurred to others, 


and are being now carried out. 
(To be continued.) 
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THe Wuirte Srar Line, 1870.—The establishment of this line of 
steamships it is claimed was a new departure in ocean steamship man- 
agement.” The ships differed in their model, their internal arrange- 
ments, and their equipments from all their predecessors. They were 
designed to combine the highest attainable speed with unprecedented 
comfort and convenience for passengers. 

Nautical critics are peculiarly conservative, and look with great 
distrust upon all marked innovations in naval construction, and these 
new vessels were the subject of very unfavorable comments. ‘They 
might do for summer passages, but grave doubts were expressed whether 
they would endure the test of a North Atlantic winter. It was an in- 
novation also that the vessels of the line should be built at Belfast 
instead of upon the Clyde, the stipulation with their builders being 
that the ships were to be constructed of strength, size, and power equal- 
ing, if not surpassing, anything upon the Mersey. The builders were 
not limited by any contract, but were left to themselves to fulfill the 
general instructions given. When the first vessels of the line were 
brought around to Liverpool from Belfast they created a “genuine 
sensation,” and became the subject of general comment and observa- 
tion. Events have proved that the builders reached a high degree of 
perfection in speed and safety, and that no steamships have been better 
able to cope with the winter storms of the Atlantic. For ten years, 
in winter as in summer, the steamships of the White Star Line have 
been unsurpassed for speed, safety, and comfort, and have lived down 
all adverse criticism. The best evidence of the value of the improve- 

“The White Star Line was originally composed of a fleet of fast-sailing Amer- 
ican clipper-ships, such as the ‘‘ Champion of the Seas,’’ ‘‘ Blue Jacket,’’ ‘“White 
Star,” “Shalimar,” etc., sailing to Australia. To this line Messrs. Jenay Imray 
& Co. succeeded, and they still carry it on with similar fast high-classed vessels, 


built of iron, and they have applied the title “White Star’ to their New York 
line of steamers.] 
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ments introduced by the White Star Company is that they have been 
gradually adopted by rival lines. The White Star steamers range from 
three thousand seven hundred to five thousand tons, and are among the 
largest in the world. They are built with regard to strength no less 
than speed, and are constructed on the floating-tube principle, with 
seven water-tight and fire-proof iron bulkheads. They are steered by 
steam, and have the principal saloon and state-rooms amidships. A 
complete inspection by the commanding officer is made before every 
voyage, when the men are put through a boat-service drill and a drill 
in defense of fire, which is repeated once or twice at sea on each voy- 
age. The discipline is as pronounced as on board ships of the royal 
navy. From February to July, when the ice is drifting with the Gulf 
Stream, the White Star vessels are navigated by a southerly track, and 
vice versa from August to January. When the ice has drifted and the 
northern parallels are clear of ice and fog, the boats take the northern 
track. 

The average passages of the steamships of this line, both ways be- 
tween Queenstown and New York, have been under nine days, and 
many passages have been under eight days. In July, 1875, the “Ger- 
mania” made the passage from Queenstown to New York in seven 
days, twenty-three hours, seven minutes, and the return passage in 
August in seven days, twenty-two hours, eight minutes. The “ Adri- 
atic” and “ Baltic” have also made passages under eight days, and in 
February, 1876, the “Germania” eclipsed herself and all other vessels 
of the line by steaming from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in seven 
days, fifteen hours, seventeen minutes, having traversed two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four knots, equal to 15.8 knots per hour for 
the entire passage. In 1877 the “Germania” made the passage in seven 
days, eleven hours, twenty-seven minutes, The “ Britannia” made the 
passage in seven days, ten hours, fifty-three minutes. 

An enthusiastic passenger in describing these vessels says of them,— 

“In their internal arrangements the White Star ships were even 
more strikingly a ‘new departure’ in steamship architecture than in their 
model. The main saloon, instead of being at the stern, and hemmed 
in by state-rooms, making a long, narrow, badly-lighted apartment, is 
placed in the very middle of the vessel, and extends from side to side, 
forming a grand hall, seventy-five feet long and forty-five feet wide, 
lighted not only by the ample skylights, but by large windows at the 
sides. A broad staircase, well lighted by night and day, leads to the 
saloon, where there is ample room for dining two hundred persons, 
giving to each diner his or her own seat, not of undefined capacity on a 
settee, but a chair with revolving seat, which is kept at every meal for 
the passenger to whom it is allotted at the commencement of the voyage, 
and can be approached at any time during the progress of the meals 
without disturbing the others. There is nothing to indicate that you 
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are on shipboard ; indeed, there is every appearance of hotel life of the 
most elegant and comfortable style, including even an open marble fire- 
place, which substitutes the customary stove, and gives an additional 
air of homeliness to the scene. 

“The state-rooms are also arranged amidships, at either end of the 
saloon, and are large, well lighted, and furnished with every conve- 
nience, including electric bells. Bath-rooms are within easy reach, and 
nothing that can promote the comfort of the passenger is omitted. The 
smoking-room is not, as too often, a close little den, but a large and 
handsome apartment; and the ladies’ saloon is on a more liberal scale 
than usual, and far more attractive in its appointments. From their 
situation and the great length of the ship, the main saloon, the state- 
rooms, and all the rooms for the general use of the passengers, are 
almost entirely free from motion, except in the worst of weather, thus 
reducing the risk of sea-sickness to a minimum. 

“ Five water-tight bulk-heads run from the top to the bottom of 
the ship. These are supplemented by self-closing doors and other ap- 
pliances designed to confine a leak or the effect of an accident to that 
part of the vessel to which the mishap may have occurred. These 
doors are perfectly self-acting and almost independent of human agency. 
In one compartment, containing the after-set of boilers, the door which 
leads to the next compartment is arranged for prompt water-tight 
closing. Should the water find its way into the neighboring compart- 
ment, the engineer in charge has only to turn a lever and the ponderous 
door falls into its place, regulated in its descent by an air cylinder which 
checks the door and causes it to fallin jerks. In another compartment 
the iron way upon which you walk is automatic. Should the sea find 
its way beneath, the door (for the flooring upon which you have passed 
is, after all, only a kind of iron bridge) rises by the action of the water, 
and confines the water to a section of the vessel. There is nothing 
more remarkable in the fittings of these steamers than these self-acting 
doors, which are always kept in perfect order, working with a simplicity 
only equaled by the importance of the work they can accomplish.” 

The managers of the line have adopted ic as the termination for the 
names of their vessels, as ‘ Adriatic,” “ Celtic,” “ Baltic,” “ Britannic,” 
“‘ Germanic,” “ Republic,” etc. 

The following is a list of the steamers of the company that were 


engaged in the American trade in 1876, viz. : 
Tons. Nom.H.P. Saloon. 


Britannic ° . . . . ° 5,004 760 200 
Germanic . ° " ° “ A 5,004 760 200 
Celtic . . ° . . . . 8,888 650 150 
Adriatic . ‘ . . . ° ° 8,888 650 150 
Republic . ° ° ° ° ° ° 8,707 600 140 
Baltic . ° ° . ° La 8,707 600 140 


25,198 4020 980 
Vot. VII.—No. 5. 
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At a meeting of the passengers assembled in the saloon of the 
steamer “ Britannic,” lying off Sandy Hook, on the evening of August 
17, 1877, on the completion of the voyage from Queenstown in the 
unprecedented time of seven days, ten hours, and fifty-three minutes, 
it was “ Resolved, To ask Captain Thompson to accept a souvenir, suita- 
bly inscribed, to commemorate this achievement.” The presentation 
took place in the saloon of the “ Britannic.” About thirty passengers 
and a number of invited guests were present. The souvenir consisted 
of a silver pitcher, with the following inscription: “Presented to Cap- 
tain Wm. H. Thompson of S. S. ‘Britannic,’ by the passengers, to com- 
memorate the voyage from Queenstown to New York, August 10 to 
August 17, 1877.” The presentation speech was made by D. W. 
James, who humorously contrasted the discomforts of ocean travel 
twenty years ago with the speed and conveniences which modern ves- 
sels afford. 

A silver cup, appropriately inscribed, was also presented to the 
chief engineer of the “ Britannic,” Thomas Sewell, as a mark of the 
passengers’ appreciation of his skill and care during the voyage. 

The “Coptic,” the latest addition to the White Star Line, arrived 
at New York December 3, 1881, after an exceedingly rough passage of 
sixteen days. The “Coptic” is a sister-ship to the “ Arabic,” of the same 
line, and was built by Messrs. Harland & Wolfe, of Belfast, Ireland. 
The material used is milled steel, which was chosen on account of its 
great strength and toughness. Her dimensions are as follows: length, 
four hundred and thirty feet; breadth, forty-two feet; and depth of 
hold thirty-four feet. Her registered tonnage is four thousand three 
hundred and sixty-eight tons, but she will carry about six thousand. 
She is propelled by two double-cylindered compound engines of four 
hundred and fifty horse-power at ninety pounds pressure of steam. 
These were built by the Victoria Engine- Works, Liverpool. The main 
shaft is a built one. In the engine-room are the pumps, which are very 
large. In the next room are the two dynamos which furnish the elec- 
tricity for the Swaim electric lights used throughout the ship. There 
are three double elliptical boilers, which require twelve fires to heat 
them, and have been tested to one hundred and eighty pounds. While 
the “Coptic” is intended to be used more for carrying freight than pas- 
sengers, the accommodations for passengers are very good. ‘The state- 
rooms are large and supplied with all the conveniences known to modern 
ship-builders. The main saloon, which is handsomely upholstered in 
dark olive velvet, is approached through an entrance hall from the main 
staircase. The saloon is paneled in wood made to simulate embossed 
leather. The chairs are cane-seated and revolving. The light all 
through the ship is furnished by the Swaim electric lamps, which con- 
sist of carbonized threads inclosed in hermetically sealed glass bulbs. 
The hull of the “ Coptic” is divided into eight compartments, either one 
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of which might be stove in without endangering the vessel. The prin- 
ciple upon which the doors of these compartments are worked is com- 
paratively new, and has been so highly approved by the English Ad- 
miralty Board that the government has adopted it in building vessels 
for the navy. The “Coptic” has four masts, three being square-rigged 
and the fourth being rigged fore-and-aft. There are three decks, braced 
in every direction, and turtle-backs forward and aft. 

The “Coptic” left Queenstown on her first trip on the 17th of 
November, 1881. Her captain said of her, “She behaved very well. 
We had about as heavy weather as I have seen, and nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the ‘Coptic.’ When we were in about forty 
degrees west we were struck by a hurricane. On the 28th she was 
struck aft by a sea which stove in the‘after turtle-back over the rudder, 
swept everything loose away, stove in two boats, and carried two sailors 
overboard. We could do nothing to save them, because no boat could 
live in such asea. The iron plates over the wheel were broken in. 
The stout iron rods were bent and twisted by the water as though they 
had been light wires in the hands of a strong man.” 

The chief engineer said of the engines, “They work beautifully. 
One man can, by moving six little levers, work the whole engine with 
one-half the effort ordinarily required to manage a small stationary en- 
gine. It works rapidly, too. On this side is the signal-plate which con- 
nects with the bridge. The engineer can in less than a minute after 
receiving the order stop, go ahead at full or half speed, or back. They 
are as easily managed as any engines I have ever seen. The new lights 
make the engine-room as light as day.” 

The “Coptic” and her sister-ship, the “ Arabic,” are intended for 
the carrying of freight and emigrants. The “Coptic” will probably be 
sent to the Pacific Ocean in two or three years, to run between San Fran- 
cisco and Hong-Kong. She will carry more freight, and run faster on 
a given amount of coal, said her captain, than any vessel now running 
between New York and England. The “Coptic” on her first trip 
brought a few saloon passengers, three hundred emigrants, and a full 
cargo of freight. 

THE CoMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 1862.—This 
company, established in 1862, maintains a regular line between Havre 
and New York. It receives a subsidy from the French government 
for its West India and New York and Havre lines; other independent 
services are not subsidized. In 1880 a contract was entered into be- 
tween the company and the French government for its line between 
Marseilles, Algerian, and Tunisian ports, and a small subsidy granted. 

The company has lately added to its lines a new weekly line from 
Marseilles to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Syracuse, Malta, etc. 

The following table shows the fleet of the company, 1881 : 
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FOR THE ATLANTIC. FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Tonnage. Horse-power. Tonnage. Horse-power. 

Amérique - + 4500 900 Moise . . «. 1800 460 
France . ; . 4500 900 Saint-Augustin - 1800 450 
Labrador : - 4500 900 Isaac Péreire . - 1800 450 
Canada . . . 4500 900 Abd-el-Kader . - 1800 450 
Saint-Germain - 8650 850 Charles-Quint . - 1800 450 
Péreire . « . 8300 900 Villede Madrid . 1800 450 
Saint-Laurent. . 8400 900 Ville de Barcelone . 1800 450 
Ville de Paris. ‘ 900 Kléber . A - 1800 450 
Lafayette oye 800 Ville d’Oran . - 1800 450 
Washington . 800 Ville de Bone . - 1800 450 
Olinde-Rodrigues . Afrique . . - 800 250 
Saint-Simon . 5 Ajaccio . ; - 800 250 
Ferdinand de Lesseps Bastia. ; - 800 260 
Ville de Marseille . Corse ; ; - 800 250 
Ville de Bordeaux . Immaculée - Concep- 
Ville de Brest . . tion . . - 800 250 
Ville de Saint-Na- Lou-Cettori . - 800 260 

zaire . . . 2600 Maréchal Canrobert 800 250 
Colombie. ‘ . 2800 Mohammed - el - Sa- 
Caldera . . ° deck . : - 800 250 
Salvador . 900 Malvina . a - 800 250 
Saint-Domingue . 800 Manoubia ; - 600 200 
Venezuela. - 800 Villede Tanger . 600 200 
Alice . . - 800 Dragut . . - 600 
Caravelle. . - 700 Mustapha - ben - Is- 
Colomba . ‘ - 600 mail . . - 600 
Caraibe . ; - 600 La Vallete . - 600 


TUG. Insulaire . Z - 400 


Belle Isle. . - 1650 


TRANSPORT STEAMERS. 
Bixio . . «. 2280 Guadeloupe . . 1600 
Flachat . ‘ - 2280 Désirade . 3 - 1400 
Le Chatelier . . 2227 
Fournel . ¥ . 2000 


Clapeyron : - 1760 
Provincia . - 1700 Ville de Rome - 1800 


Martinique . . 1600 Villede Naples . 1800 
Picardie . ° - 16500 Ville de New York. 


RESERVES. 


SHIPS BUILDING. 


The “Ville de New York,” now in course of construction at 
Barrow-in-Furness for the General Transatlantic Company, is to be 
the largest steamship that has entered the port of Havre. According 
to the plans her length between perpendiculars will be four hundred 
and sixty feet; depth of hold, from bottom of keel to spar-deck, thirty- 
seven feet six inches. Her beam is to be proportioned with her 
draught, which cannot exceed twenty-three feet in depth on account of 
the bar or entrance on the river Seine, and its breadth is to be fifty feet. 
In her length she is to be divided into ten water-tight compartments, 
two of which will be occupied by the boilers, which can be separated 
in case of emergency. One-half of the boiler-power can be used with- 
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out stopping the vessel, and will give a speed of almost eleven knots. 
A water-tight bottom, which is to extend her whole length, can also be 
used for ballasting the vessel and giving her uniform draught, and a 
system of pumps worked by steam will insure her speedy and ade- 
quate drainage. The “Ville de New York” will have four masts 
and two smoke-stacks. She will have all the latest improvements and 
most recently devised accommodations. 

There are to be four decks and a promenade-deck extending along- 
side on top of the main deck, and supported forward by stanchions. 
This one will be entirely reserved for the first- and second-class passen- 
gers. No sailors will be permitted on it, as all their work will be done 
on the deck below, which is also to be used by the third-class passen- 
gers. Forward and aft on the promenade-deck there are to be two 
turrets, which will contain the signal-fire and the double foot-bridge for 
the officers on watch. The pilot-house, which is to be fitted with steam 
steering-gear, and the captain’s house, will be located here too. The 
arrangements for the crew will be such that every department will do 
its work without interfering with the passengers. The officers’ rooms 
will be situated forward under cover, so as to be convenient to the 
bridge, where they have to be on watch, and the engineers’ berths are 
to be arranged around the engine-room, so that they may not be obliged 
to go on deck. 

The first-class passengers’ saloon and cabins will be in the centre of 
the vessel, forward of the machinery, where the pitching is felt least. 
Twenty-four of the cabins will contain single berths, and have skylights 
for admitting air in all weathers. All will be lighted by means of 
electricity. The second-class passengers are to be located aft of the 
machinery, and third-class at the end of the first-class cabins, between 
decks. Splendidly furnished dining-rooms, saloons, and reading-rooms 
will form one of the vessel’s attractions, and there will be a system of 
baths and all arrangements likely to contribute to comfort. 

The machinery will be compound, with cylinders set one above the 
other. Each of the three compound engines will have its own crank- 
shaft and condenser. The air and circulating pumps will -be independ- 
ent. The six cylinders will have a stroke of five feet seven inches. 
The diameter of high-pressure cylinders will be thirty-five and one-half 
inches, and that of the low-pressure cylinders seventy-five inches. The 
whole condensing surface will be ten thousand three hundred feet, and 
every one of the circulating pumps will be able to supply at full speed 
two hundred and fifty gallons of. water per second. 

The boilers supplying the steam to the main engine will have in all 
thirty-six furnaces, with a fire surface of twenty-one thousand six hun- 
dred square feet ; besides there will be a large donkey boiler, with two 
furnaces having five hundred and fifty square feet of fire surface, for 
supplying steam to the hoisting-engines, donkey-pumps, and other steam 
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apparatus. The main boilers will carry a steam-pressure of ninety 
pounds per square inch, and the power of the engines, it is claimed, 
can be estimated at seven thousand horse-power on trial, giving a speed 
of sixteen and one-half knots. 

THE WituiaMs & Guion Line, 1866.—This line was established 
in August, 1866. It was formerly the Black Star Line of packet- 
ships, which were run from Liverpool to New York for twenty-four 
years, carrying some sixty thousand passengers yearly, and never losing 
a ship or a life by accident. From 1866, when the steamship line was 
established, up to 1873 the line ran six steamers, each making eight 
round trips per year, carrying, on an average, six hundred passengers 
to New York and one hundred from New York each trip, making 
seven hundred passengers per round trip, or a total per year of thirty- 
three thousand six hundred, and a grand total of passengers carried 
between 1866 and 1873 of fully two hundred and fifty thousand. In 
January, 1868, the “Chicago,” of this line, ran ashore near Queens- 
town and became a total wreck, all hands being saved. Since then the 
“Colorado” was run into in the Mersey, and six passengers jumped 
overboard and were drowned. All the others were saved. 

In August, 1866, the iron serew steamer “ Manhattan” sailed from 
Liverpool for New York, being the pioneer of their new fleet. The 
“ Minnesota,” “ Nebraska,” “Colorado,” “ Idaho,” “ Nevada,” “ Wis- 
consin,” and “ Wyoming,” named for the States and Territories of the 
Union, each of about three thousand tons, and built of iron specially 
for this line, followed in rapid succession. In 1873 the “ Montana,” 
of three thousand five hundred tons, was added, and in 1874 the “ Da- 
kota,” a sister-ship. The incorporate name of the company is the 
“Liverpool and Great Western Steamship Company,” but it is best 
known as the Guion Line. 

The “ Alaska,” the latest addition tothe Guion Line, arrived in New 
York on her first trip, after a prolonged and stormy passage, on the after- 
noon of November —, having left Queenstown, Tuesday, November 1, 
during a severe storm, which during the night turned into a complete 
hurricane. The steam steering-gear gave way, as also did the hand- 
gear, which compelled a stop for ten hours to repair the damage. The 
next day asmall steam-pipe broke, which filled the engine-room with 
steam and obliged the engineers to leave their posts and put out the 
fires. It was only a water-pipe used to lessen the noise of escaping 
steam, but it caused great inconvenience and obliged them to work up 
to sixty-five pounds of steam only, when the vessel is capable of work- 
ing under one hundred. An average of sixteen knots an hour was 
made, but it is expected the “Alaska” will make regularly eighteen 
and one-half knots an hour and record four hundred and forty miles a 
day. She made four hundred and two miles one day with only sixty- 
five pounds of steam. 
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As the vessel lay at anchor in the stream she presented a fine ap- 
pearance, but only when on board of her could one get an idea of 
her size. The principal dimensions of the “Alaska” are as follows: 
length, five hundred and twenty-six feet; breadth, fifty feet six inches; 
depth, forty feet seven inches to upper deck, or forty-eight feet seven 
inches to promenade-deck. Her gross tonnage is about eight thousand 
tons. The engines are of the compound inverted, direct-acting three- 
cylinder type. The high-pressure cylinder sixty-eight-inch diameter, 
and the two-ton pressure cylinders one hundred inches diameter each, 
with a stroke of six feet. Steam is supplied by boilers of the usual 
cylindrical form at a pressure of one hundred pounds. The indi- 
cated horse-power is about one thousand. The “Alaska” has two 
smoke-stacks and four masts, bark-rigged. There are altogether seven 
decks. The first, or promenade-deck, extends the whole length and 
breadth of the vessel, excepting the parts in the bow and stern forming 
the “turtle.” The second deck is an open one along the sides of the 
vessel, and along the middle are the quarters for the officers and en- 
gineers and a number of state-rooms for intermediate passengers. In 
the third or main deck accommodations are provided for three hundred 
and forty first-class, sixty second-class, and one hundred and eighteen 
steerage passengers. This deck, amidships, is taken up entirely by the 
state-rooms and dining-saloons for first-class passengers. The entrance 
to the main saloon is by a spacious stairway from the second deck, and 
is handsomely arranged. The main saloon itself is fifty feet wide and 
sixty-four feet long, and has a seating capacity for two hundred and 
eighty people. The ceiling is nine feet high ordinarily, but a spacious 
cupola of stained glass twenty-three feet long and fifteen feet wide makes 
the centre of the main saloon twenty feet high. The sides of the saloon 
are finished in hard woods, with panels of maple, teak, satin, and oak 
inlaid. The upholstery is in blue Utrecht velvet. Near the saloon is 
the ladies’ cabin, upholstered with rich brocaded tapestry, with sofas 
well arranged for comfort and ease. Communicating with this room 
are the ladies’ bath-rooms, which are complete in every particular. 
The main saloon and smoking-room is twenty-eight feet wide and 
twenty-four feet long. It is floored in parquetry prettily designed. 
There are four bath-rooms on the main deck, as well as lavatories at 
convenient places. The fourth deck is almost entirely devoted to 
steerage passengers, and will accommodate one thousand persons. The 
fifth deck is used entirely for cargo. The “ Alaska” is fitted with steam- 
windlass, steam steering-gear, steam-winches, and all the most improved 
appliances for navigation and for promoting the comfort of the passen- 
gers. There are electric bells communicating with the chief steward’s 
office throughout the ship, and she is fitted with Swan’s electric lights. 


(To be continued.) 
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A COMPETITIVE DRILL. 


THE most interesting event promised on the programme of the Masonic 
jubilee, held at Louisville, Kentucky, in June of this year, was the 
competitive drill between all the militia organizations that were willing 
to enter the lists. The prizes were sufficiently large to make it an 
object for the best companies to contend for them, there being a first 
prize of fifteen hundred, and a second of one thousand dollars. Only 
four companies entered, but they were the four crack companies of the 
South, and some of them came with records and a prestige amply suffi- 
cient to frighten away all but the most confident. The four competing 
companies were the Chickasaw Guards, of Memphis, the Porter 
Rifles, of Nashville, the Crescent Rifles, of New Orleans, and the 
Quapaw Guards, of Little Rock. They were composed of the flower 
and chivalry of the South, young men of spirit and with a great 
deal of military enthusiasm. The first three companies had crossed 
bayonets several times before, and each had scored victories, the Chick- 
asaws wearing the heaviest honors, as their flag carried eight blue 
streamers for victories, with but two reds for defeats. A generous ri- 
valry existed between the competing companies, and each was committed 
to do its best, for of the seven thousand spectators present each was a 
partisan of one or other of the companies; and, to make defeat more 
inglorious, the fair friends of the several companies were decorated with 
their distinguishing colors, thus making the contest savor a little of the 
romantic tournaments of old, where each knight pledged victory or 
death to the lady he loved. The judges were unknown until the hour 
for the drill, when eight officers in the full uniform of our regular army 
appeared on the scene to take charge of the drill and to award the 
prizes. Some of us expected to see a drill that would compare not un- 
favorably with that of some of the best companies of infantry in the 
regular service. The manual, no doubt, would be very good, with some 
few blunders and the occasional awkwardness which was to be expected 
of men not accustomed to handling their pieces daily, The alignment 
while marching in line, and especially when making changes of direc- 
tion, was expected to be another weak point, and so with all such move- 
ments as “ By the right (or left) flank,” and “to the rear.” We were, 
however, painfully surprised, and were forced to admit that we had 
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nothing in any branch of our service that could compete favorably with 
the winning companies. The movements included Ist, inspection ; 2d, 
the entire manual of arms, with and without the numbers, including 
all the firings; 3d, the entire “school of the company” (exclusive of 
skirmish drill), with many of the movements to be executed in double 
time. The captains were given their printed schedules of the move- 
ments but one hour before they were to come on the ground, and no 
company was allowed to witness the drill of any other until after 
it had first drilled itself. The judges marked each movement on the 
maximum of one hundred, and each marked separately. Each move- 
ment omitted was marked 0, and could not be taken up again, which 
threw the result of the drill into the hands of the captains to a large 
extent. The “Chicks,” as they were called, were the first to drill ; and 
when they marched into the inclosure and up to the judges’ tent without 
music, but in perfect cadence, and, wheeling into line, came to a “halt,” 
“carry,” and “ present” arms as one man, we were fully convinced that 
we were going to witness no ordinary drill. They were first given a 
thorough inspection, and we found one fault that is common to nearly 
all of our national guard organizations (and it was so with all four of 
the competing companies), viz.: their arms and accoutrements did not 
approach that condition of cleanliness, polish, and freedom from rust 
that would be required at our usual Sunday morning inspection in the 
regular service. The clothing of all of the companies was neatly fitted, 
in good taste, and in excellent condition, Next came the manual of 
arms. It could scarcely have been done better. The different move- 
ments were executed with perfect precision, and as nearly as possible in 
the time prescribed in Upton’s Tactics, viz.: the ninetieth part of a 
minute, with a pleasing absence of that great rapidity, and consequent 
slighting of the motions, indulged in by the Corps of Cadets, our best 
drilled organization. The firings were admirably well executed, perfect 
cadence being observed in the slightest details of loading. The align- 
ments by file to the front and to the rear were not well executed by some 
of the companies. The field movements of all of the companies were ex- 
ceptionally good ; some few mistakes were made, but they were generally 
unimportant. The movements executed in double time were good, but 
generally the step was much shorter than prescribed in the tactics: The 
cadence was particularly good ; no music was allowed during the drill, 
and the step was preserved throughout without much apparent effort, 
and without correction from the file-closers. The officers and men 
seemed to be strongly impressed with the idea that everything should 
comply, even to the smallest details, with tactics, regulations, and recent 
orders from the War Department. In one of the companies the ser- 
geants were equipped with the revolver, as required in the regular ser- 
vice by existing orders, and after the drill one or two of the captains in- 
quired of the judges if their opponents had kept the regulation cadence 
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of one hundred and ten steps to the minute during the drill. One 
thing yet is necessary which when acquired will make their drill almost 
matchless, and that is,a free, swinging step, and a relaxation from that 
rigidity of position and constrained movement which nearly all of our 
national guardsmen assume when on drill or parade. The little fingers 
of the left hands were kept faithfully against the seams of the panta- 
loons, and it gave them too much of the appearance of automatons. 
Of course, the free, easy, swinging stride of the veteran can only be 
acquired by months of daily practice, and a few forced marches will 
break up all unnatural gaits; but our militia can improve wonderfully 
in this respect by throwing away at least a part of that painful con- 
straint so characteristic of all their movements. These companies un- 
doubtedly stand near if not quite at the head of militia organizations 
in point of discipline, drill, and reliability in cases of emergency, and 
why? First, because they have a chivalrous pride in their proficiency, 
and defeat is akin to dishonor. They are always willing and ready to 
meet any challenge, and have had the proof of experience that com- 
petition and generous rivalry are the best and surest stimulants to ex- 
ertion and excellence. What could be of more benefit to our national 
guard than to make this competition general throughout the country ? 
It would raise the enthusiasm and interest of the people; it would 
vastly increase the military knowledge of our citizens; and in these 
piping times of peace would certainly make us better prepared for war 
than we are at present. We are indebted almost exclusively to private 
enterprise and to the liberality of individuals for all that we possess of 
excellence and reliability in our militia regiments and companies. The 
organizations, equipped, armed, and drilled simply in compliance with 
State laws, and receiving only the support given by the State, are gen- 
erally sadly inefficient in cases of emergency such as riots and great 
strikes, and have not the confidence of the people. We have seen in 
recent years how a mere handful of regular troops effected what regi- 
ments of State militia could but faintly attempt, for the small amount 
of pride they had in their organizations soon evaporated, and there was 
nothing left to hold them against the clubs and bricks of the mob. 
Creedmoor has been and is yet a powerful stimulant to rifle practice 
in all branches of our service, and has increased the proficiency of the 
officers and men in that respect to a wonderful extent. Why can we 
not have a Creedmoor in each State for the drill and general instruction 
of its national guard? Let each State offer annually trophies or large 
money prizes to be competed for by its own organizations in companies 
and in battalions; the trophies to be handsome stands of colors, for 
instance, and to be held by the winners against all contestants at the 
annual competitions, for, say, two or three years before becoming per- 
manently theirs. But little assistance other than mere tacit encourage- 
ment can as yet be expected from our’ national government, as it seems 
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at times to feel the burden of (what it is pleased to call) its regular 
army greater than it can bear. But as at Creedmoor, State enthusiasm 
and interest must sooner or later, from the form of our government, 
produce national interest, and inter-State contests might follow under 
control of the general government. The generous rivalry thus incited 
would in a few years vastly improve our military status, and make it 
more worthy a great nation of over fifty millions of intelligent people 
with almost unbounded resources, a people, too, who are more fond of 
“the military,” and have more martial spirit than their theoretical love 
of republican simplicity will permit them to confess. Nearly twenty 
years have elapsed since the war of the Rebellion closed. A new gen- 
eration of men will soon come to the front, and the heroes of that war 
will drop into the places now held by the veterans of the march to 
the city of Mexico. It seems to be against the policy of our govern- 
ment at present to maintain anything like a numerically efficient regular 
army, but we are not all believers in the absurd idea of perpetual peace. 


Jas. 8. Pertit, 
2d Lieut. 1st Infantry. 
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MODEL OF A REPUBLICAN ARMY. 


Our Parisian contemporary, the Journal des Sciences Militaires, has 
recently published, from the pen of M. A. Gervais, an elaborate and 
somewhat dogmatic article bearing the dull and unattractive title, 
“ Military Instruction at School.” Notwithstanding this title, how- 
ever, the obvious intent of the writer is to favor the reconstruction of 
the army in France on a republican model. Doubtless this model is 
most in harmony with the writer’s democratic sentiments and aspira- 
tions, and it is also manifest that in his opinion a military organization 
framed on such a model would be most effective for the purposes of 
legitimate warfare, while an army so constituted would draw on the 
financial resources, on the physical manhood, and on the morale of the 
nation less than do armies as at present organized. The argument of 
M. Gervais is a kind of bilateral construction, and shows us that there 
are two distinct types of armies. These two types he places side by 
side, and then proceeds to compare their character and tendencies, their 
respective results on the community at large, and their efficiency as 
military engines. 

“One of these types results immediately from the monarchical 
principle ; it is permanent, and, above all, is constituted with a view 
to aggression. The other, which represents the democratic principle, is 
being constantly renewed, and has but one object,—defense. The first 
is essentially aggressive (offensive), the second defensive.” 

If in our translation we use the word aggressive rather than offensive, 
it is because it appears to us that the former, though not perhaps a 
literal interpretation, is nevertheless more correct than the latter, and 
more faithfully expresses the idea of the writer. Offense as opposed to 
defense is a word which in our language is confined either to military 
tactics or to diplomatic by-play. Thus, in war we have offensive and 
defensive operations and weapons of offense and defense, while in 
diplomacy we often hear of treaties offensive and defensive. But the 
words with the particular meaning in question have not yet found a 
place in the language of politics. Nevertheless a political idea is pre- 
dominant in the writer’s mind. Thus he says,— 

“ When we say offensive, we do not mean that word in the strategical 
sense; we mean aggressive (offensive) politics ; that is to say, war car- 
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ried into a foreign country, remote enterprises, and distant conquests, 
undertaken for objects which do not interest the nation.” 

It is important to retain this definition in the memory, for it gives 
us a clear insight into the mental preoccupation of the writer. Besides, 
for the purpose of discussion this definition is very useful: it lays a 
solid foundation for argument, be it friendly or hostile. 

The article opens with an assumed rectification of an error, which 
rectification is itself erroneous. 

“Tt is said that the military spirit in France is extinguished. This 
is an error. The truth is, that it is no longer what it was; it is under- 
going transformation.” 

Now, this specious assumption is not solid, and we cannot allow 
it to take rank as a postulate. The military spirit is not dead in 
France; it may be that it slumbers for a while, but it is inherent in 
Frenchmen, and time will show that it has lost none of its energy and 
fire while it sleeps. Apparently dead, it recuperates itself in rest and 
quiescence. It is true it is seemingly discouraged by the present re- 
public, it is not flattered by the results of its latest efforts, and, besides, 
it has been exhausted by a recent and desperate struggle, in which its 
chivalry was greater than its strength. The martial spirit of France 
is being disciplined by disappointment and adversity; it is being 
schooled into caution by the recollection of the prowess of its heredi- 
tary foeman, and in view of that sullen foeman’s attitude of readiness. 

But the military spirit is not extinguished. The glorious traditions 
of the past inflame the ardor of the rising generation, and while France 
has a place in the comity of nations she will cherish a passion for “la 
gloire,” and assert herself in the proud consciousness of the number and 
strength of her legions. 

We are less disposed to dispute the further description which meets 
us on the opening page of the article,— 

“The character of the two armies is very different. The monarch- 
ical army is compact, held well in hand by its chiefs, but distinct from 
the nation, in the midst of which it rises a distinct power, a military 
caste. The other, the democratic army, forms a school in which the 
citizens perfect themselves in the art of war, so that in critical times 
each may in his own person pay the debt of military service he owes to 
the commonwealth.” 

In the belief of enthusiastic republicans and doctrinaires the latter 
may be theoretically the better type. At least it harmonizes with their 
preconceived opinions, and is not only symmetrical in itself, but it blends 
better with the political and social surroundings among which it stands 
out conspicuously a prominent figure. But an army to be effective 
must be well consolidated and held well in hand. It is a complicated 
machine at best, and if any of the complex parts act with undue fric- 
tion half its efficiency may at once be destroyed.’ The strength of that 
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which M. Gervais calls a monarchical army is that it is under the con- 
trol of one master-mind,—of the monarch himself, if he be really a 
soldier, as Alexander the Great, Cesar, or Napoleon the First ; and in 
default of a kingly soldier, then under the control of a military deputy 
who derives his authority directly from the crown. In this case no 
vacillation and weakness creep in by the aid of divided councils, dis- 
cordant views, or divergent ambitions. It may be that such armies, 
newly triumphant over a foreign foe, and under the influence of a pow- 
erful soldier, flushed with victory, have sometimes turned against their 
own countrymen and stamped out the liberties of citizens which they 
. were organized to defend ; but, on the other hand, the conflict of juris- 
diction and authority, when the civil powers claimed in the people’s 
name a right of controlling the army, has often brought both dissension 
and weakness into the camp. Athens was the first example which is 
recorded of the vox populi attempting to restrain the ardor of military 
ambition and to take guarantees against the abuse of power by success- 
ful soldiers. The civil and military administrations were intimately 
associated together, and the most elaborate devices were contrived to 
keep in due check the personal ambition of great commanders. The 
system that created so many commanders and gave them command in 
rotation—always associating with them a representative of the civil 
power, who were guardians of popular rights—did much to save Athens 
from the unpatriotic aspirations of would-be usurpers; but if we had 
the opportunity we could show that such system of checks often inter- 
fered with the military successes of the state. It is a favorite maxim 
in the politics of the nineteenth century that despotism is tyranny, but 
that democracy is anarchy and confusion. The comparison is instruc- 
tive. But if it be so in the relatively quiet domain of politics, much 
more is it true in the arena of war, where the most intense excitement 
and the fiercest passions rage, where the game is for immediate results, 
and the stake immensely important. On the most superficial observa- 
tion it must be manifest that an army consolidated under a despotism 
and ruled thereby is likely to be most powerful to overcome anarchy, 
and that its chief danger is that it should degenerate into an instrument 
of tyranny. On the other hand, republican levies are not suggestive 
of onslaughts on civil freedom, although they have been employed in 
that anomalous and graceless task. Their danger arises in an inherent 
tendency to weakness, the result of a conflict of will in the supreme 
command, of a want of cohesion, and of an impatience of discipline in 
the ranks. Briefly stated, the question lies in these two propositions. 
This seems to be the case, almost as the writer would put it, except 
perhaps that his mind does not sufficiently apprehend the necessity of 
keeping in view the possibility and actuality of exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. 

The terms in which are noticed the formation under monarchical 
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rule of a distinct, isolated,.and military caste in the midst of the na- 
tion, seem to imply the unqualified disapprobation of such a dominant 
power, as though it should necessarily frown like some gloomy strong- 
hold on the liberties of the people. It will be conceded that if an 
army be a necessity, it is at best an evil necessity. Practical wisdom 
would therefore suggest that that is the best military organization which 
combines the greatest efficiency with the smallest amount of evil. The 
question is no longer then absolute, it is relative and comparative. No 
mere theories will avail to carry us through all the varied circum- 
stances of the life of nations, and any practicable military scheme 
must be carefully framed in relation to material surroundings. In 
fact, the character of the army in every country will be determined 
by the characteristics of the times, by the features of the prevailing 
industry, trade, and commerce, by the geographical situation, by histori- 
cal antecedents, by the extent of development in constitutional govern- 
ment, by the state of education, by the peculiarities of the climate, and 
by the physique of the people. All these will reflect their distinctive 
features, and impress them on the army. It has always been so more 
or less. M. Gervais recognizes this fact, but comparing our times 
with those that are gone, in his estimation the cause has become the 
effect and the effect the cause. ‘Thus he writes: 

“In ancient times social revolutions were always preceded by 
changes in the constitution of the army ; now the contrary rule pre- 
vails, and the construction and form of the army are intimately de- 
pendent on the form of the government. A democratic régime has no 
modus vivendi with an aggressive monarchical army.” 

This opinion has been entertained and expressed before. Thus, 
Tocqueville has said,— 

“A large army in the bosom of a democratic people will always be 
a peril, and the most efficacious means of decreasing the danger is to 
reduce the army.” 

The illuminated judgment of Tocqueville fixed on the true remedy. 
He did not propose to disband, but to reduce, the army, knowing that 
if a danger from outside should arise, the patriotism of the people 
would soon fill up the diminished ranks. He suggested reduction lest 
the army, like Jeshurun, should wax fat and kick. But he wished to 
retain a nucleus around which, in time of peril, a larger army and the 
whole nation, if needful, might speedily rally. M. Gervais is not in 
this matter a disciple of Tocqueville, though he quotes him, for he 
adds,— 

“We would not reduce the army, for whatever might be the extent 
of the reduction, an army subsisting on the principles that presided at 
the organization of our own must always be too large,—we would 
transform the army.” 

For ourselves, we are not converts to the belief that the plan of M. 
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Gervais is better than that of Tocqueville, but we are certain that 
transformation, in his sense at least, would be less easy of execution. 
What is the exact nature of the transformation it is not easy to deter- 
mine, but such explanation as is afforded is expressed in the words 
following : 

“ We would not that it (the army) should be considered as a power 
placed at the disposal of the first comer, as a point d’appwi to serve 
criminal enterprises ; we would not that it should form a distinct caste 
in the nation: we would that it should represent to its fullest extent 
the strength of the country, and that it should not put forth its might 
except for the defense of the soil or for the interests of the people.” 

We must confess that the plan of transformation is not fully re- 
vealed to our minds in these eloquent but negative phrases. Our 
readers will understand the nature and method of transformation as 
we proceed further with the consideration of the subject. 

It is alleged that the new aspirations of France call for this trans- 
formation. ‘“ No longer does war form the pivot of our politics: that 
pivot is peace; the army should necessarily accommodate itself to the 
exigencies that have newly arisen.” We have heard this plausible 
argument before. L’ Empire c’est la paix, cried Napoleon III., as he 
posed as the arbiter of European destinies and the guarantor of Euro- 
pean tranquillity. But within a few years from that proud utterance of 
the modern Cesar, the watchword of France was no longer peace. “A 
Berlin” was the cry. The most terrible war of modern times was pro- 
voked, the thunder-cloud broke over France in a terrible retribution, 
and Empire and dynasty were destroyed together. Even if we admit 
that the aspirations of France are now thoroughly changed, and that 
the policy revolves on a new pivot, what assurance can we have that 
the pivot will not again be changed, and with as much suddenness and 
completeness as before? Napoleon III. masked his ambitious designs 
under that suspicious and insincere avowal. We do not charge against 
the present rulers of France a similar insincerity, but we do believe 
that France deceives herself, and mistakes her cautious reserve in view 
of possible European complications for an essential change of policy. 

We are reminded by M. Gervais of the venerable republics of 
Athens, Sparta, and Rome, and are told the ancients had not any con- 
ception of an army such as is familiar to us in modern times. They 
knew nothing of an army having its own proper independent life 
apart from the life of the state, it being a part of the body politic, and 
not a distinct entity, more or less antagonistic to the body out of which 
it rose, as a kind of abnormal excrescence, and on which it fed. It 
was not until the epoch of the Roman Empire that armies, as we know 
them—and indeed they were unknown in the earlier days of the Em- 
pire—figured in the grand drama of Roman history. It was only 
when all that remained of democratic institutions disappeared under the 
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laws of the later Cesars that the principles which have since been de- 
veloped in modern armies became known and recognized. Until then 
the soldier and citizen were one, and the duties of the citizen-soldier 
were concentrated in one solemn paramount obligation,—the defense of 
his country. The defense of political and social rights, and the defense 
against foreign enemies, were alike in the hands of the Roman citizen- 
soldier. There is doubtless a great deal of theoretical truth in this state- 
ment; but we must blot out many pages of Roman history if we are to 
believe that the Roman republic in her best days—when the rights of the 
pedple were best understood and protected—was never aggressive, and 
never launched her legions on foreign shores except in defense of Ro- 
man interests. We may, it is true, instead of forgetting what we have 
learned, adopt a larger interpretation of Roman interests, and persuade 
ourselves—as perhaps the Romans persuaded themselves—that univer- 
sal dominion of which Rome was ambitious was a sacred interest of 
the Imperial city. That ambition, whether or not regarded as a sub- 
stantial interest, justifying military interference for its sake, was the 
keystone to Rome’s policy, the motive of her wars, and the cause of 
her endless complications with her neighbors. And if the Roman civ- 
ilization brought to Gaul and to Britain is to be regarded as advanta- 
geous to the present representatives of the ancient Gauls and Britons, 
it is idle at least for us to prate against armies with an aggressive 
policy. Where had we been but for the invasions and conquests of 
Cesar? Taking a retrospective glance at the splendid historic careers 
of France and England, we are reminded how unwise it is to theor- 
ize, for in that retrospect we learn how little mere theories have had to 
do with our national development. 

It would be interesting further to analyze the character of repub- 
lican armies through the periods of their history, to trace the methods 
of raising and equipping them, the authority under which they were 
formed, the extent of the people’s influence in the administration of 
military affairs. It would be still more interesting, at least it would 
be more relevant to our present inquiry, to examine in the light of 
history the question M. Gervais has raised, that we might see how far 
it is true that republican armies have been defensive only. But this is 
a task for which to-day we find no opportunity. At present we must 
be content to remark, that in our opinion history—at least on a super- 
ficial survey—does not fully bear out the writer’s proposition. We 
are bound, however, in justice to say that in the republics of Greece 
and Rome we trace an aristocratic element to whose influence the war- 
like spirit of these communities may to some extent be credited. This 
aristocratic element is the same in substance, if not in form, as the dis- 
tinct military caste which M. Gervais so forcibly denounces, and it is 
but fair to admit that if the aggressiveness of the modern military or- 
der be a danger in our midst, the ancient equivalent, which we detect 
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in the ruling aristocratic order, was equally mischievous and probably 
more dangerous. At any rate it was not a strictly democratic spirit, 
and the importance of this negative fact, as far as it goes, must be 
recognized in favor of the peaceful tendency of republican institutions, 
But the great revolution of France herself supplies a comment on 
the fanaticism of that republic advocacy which vainly seeks to sub- 
ordinate all considerations to the fantasies of a pet theory. When the 
French were destroying themselves they resented with astounding hero- 
ism and devotion the invasion of affrighted monarchs who sought to 
put down their revolutionary heresies. But when the first impact of 
revolution on the established order of things had demonstrated the 
right of France to disregard the homilies and interference of conserva- 
tive monarchies, did the new-born republic settle down with an army 
of defense? Were there no signs of aggression? Did not republican- 
ism aspire to become the apostle and missionary of the new gospel of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, and seek to proselytize mankind by 
the aid of the sword, as Mahomet had done about seven centuries be- 
fore? Did not the republic labor to evangelize and bring Europe over 
to the new faith by a propaganda supported by the sword? Was not 
Napoleon himself a child of the republic, though afterwards he became 
its destroyer? It can scarcely be said that his was a mission of peace. 
It may, however, be rejoined that he was false to democratic princi- 
ples. True, but nevertheless he and his aggressive armies who ravaged 
Europe were outgrowths of the revolution. Out of democratic dis- 
turbances military autocrats may arise as they have arisen before. In- 
deed, this seems to be the Napoleonic programme. It was republicanism 
again that made Napoleon III. He subverted the régime under which 
he rose to power, stabbed and destroyed liberty, the idol of the people, 
and established the Empire on the ruins of democracy. There are 
those who believe thatthe Napoleonic réle is not yet played out. But 
if we are to have further acts and scenes in the drama of Bonapartism, 
they may be on the old lines, and by the aid of the army which the 
third republic has formed, or may yet form on the democratic model, 
that the representative of the imperial dynasty will rise again into op- 
portunity, power, and empire. The ambition of the Bonapartes never 
flags, no adversity destroys it; nay, more, it never changes its object, it 
only adapts its plans and methods to the circumstances that arise. If, 
then, the present republic shall succeed in making a democratic army, — 
one in sentiment and individuality with the nation, when the time for 
action shall come, the Napoleonic policy will be first to seduce the nation 
from its allegiance to democracy in favor of imperialism, then to carry 
the army with the nation will be an easy task. The triumph will be both 
sudden and complete, and till another revolution of fortune’s wheel shall 
be made, the throne of imperialism will be kept secure on the bayonets 
that democracy has provided. This would probably be the outcome of 
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M. Gervais’s patriotic sentiments and plans, if he should succeed in 
giving them tangible shape. It is vain, indeed, to attempt to influence 
the course of events by the elucidation of symmetrical theories. Neither 
nations nor armies are governed on such principles. 

Before we leave this part of our subject, we remark it is generally 
admitted, even in America, that in the great civil war the jealousies and 
rivalries that arose directly and indirectly out of the democratic insti- 
tutions of the country added to the difficulties of the generals and the 
embarrassments of the statesmen. The state was jealous of the rivalry 
of its own officers, lest by commanding genius any one of them might 
rise to supreme authority and power, in fact, to dictatorship. The 
statesmen, therefore, kept the general direction of affairs in their own 
hands by indicating general operations and pointing out particular lines 
of communicating. They restrained the freedom of their commanding 
officers, so that, by an irony of fate, the champions, who by desperate 
effort were actually saving a free country, were themselves bound, re- 
stricted, and impeded. Especially is this noteworthy, because American 
citizens boast that theirs is the freest nation of all times, ancient and 
modern, and yet her generals, when engaged in a struggle involving 
vital issues and the very existence of the Union to which America owes 
its greatness, were themselves compelled to submit to lay interference 
to an extent that would not be tolerated for a moment in any of the 
armies of Europe. Surely he who by the rude arbitration of war 
would save a great and free people from disruption, and conserve to 
them their national greatness, should himself be free! It was not so 
in the American civil war, and the effect of the interference of civilians 
was that the war was prolonged at least a year, and the demon of fratri- 
cidal strife exacted for one year more his daily holocaust of victims. 
Thus much, then, in its latest development for the control and influence 
of democratic principles in military operations. 

A great point in the argument under review is thus stated, “The 
institutions that give birth to national armies develop in the highest 
degree the spirit of patriotism.” But patriotism itself is only a rela- 
tive virtue. As love in the family is a great advance on pure self-love, 
so patriotism has a larger sphere than domestic affection. It is a point 
midway between personal selfishness and the love that expands into 
universal fraternity. The principle of affection may in all cases be the 
same, but the expansion becomes greater as the sphere of manifestation 
is enlarged. Patriotism is not, therefore, the finality of this excellent 
principle, and, as history shows, patriotism may become one-sided, illib- 
eral, unjust, selfish, aggressive. The love of country is not, therefore, 
a guarantee of universal peace,—it has been before now the provoking 
cause of war. “ But monarchical armies,” says the writer, “are the 
instruments of a conventional policy which ambassadors elaborate, and 
are often sent into the field from motives that are kept secret, and for 
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objects which the prime mover will not disclose.” This is true, and it 
is likely to remain so, we fear, for some time to come. From our point 
of observation, unfortunately, we do not see the first streak of millen- 
nium dawn. 

We do not, therefore, follow M. Gervais in his diagnosis of political 
symptoms, nor in his recommendations to statesmen as to the manner in 
which they can best gather into their hands the “ resources of civiliza- 
tion.” We have no absolute faith in the pacific tendency of republican 
armies. But there are in his article many remarks which deserve atten- 
tion. M. Gervais is indeed more skillful in marshaling his facts than 
he is in the inferences he draws from them. He offers the following 
excellent observations on the evil effects of the present organization as 
it affects the manhood of a nation: 

“A very serious question which interests all those who are interested 
in the future of France is that of depopulation, which finds its solution 
in the system of national armies. It is undeniable that by the actual 
mode of recruiting we enlist during four years the strongest and healthi- 
est part of the population. To a certain extent there are left to fulfill 
the functions of paternity only the halt and lame and weak, who by 
reason of their physical infirmities are least qualified. It follows that 
almost all the healthy youth of France is restrained during four of the 
best years of their life from begetting children. Further, the military 
service brings the peasant population into the towns, and this effect of 
the service adds to the depopulation. In fact, at the end of a year the 
men are old soldiers ; they become attached to city life, where they con- 
tract tastes and habits the indulgence in which is incompatible with the 
responsibility of large families, and the consequence is as much as 
possible a limitation of the population.” 

No doubt these complaints of military service are true, and the dis- 
sipation that is implied bears consequences that are very injurious to the 
commonwealth. The deteriorating and demoralizing influences are very 
great. But it is the old story. When Israel would have a king like 
other nations, the rugged and incorruptible prophet described the man- 
ner of the king that should reign over them, and told the elders “he 
will take your sons and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and 
to be his horsemen.” King-craft and war alike despoil a nation of the 
flower of its youth. It is deplorable enough, but while war is a pas- 
time in which nations indulge how is this to be avoided? It must be 
remembered that it is war that demands the sacrifice; the system of con- 
struction and organization is not responsible. It may be that the inci- 
dence of one system is more injurious than that of another, but it is 
certainly not made out in the article before us that the advantages, even 
in this respect, are in favor of democratic plans. The sovereign remedy, 
as suggested by M. Gervais, is in embracing all the youth of the nation 
in military training and diminishing the time that each young soldier 
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shall be in training with the colors. He would educate the whole 
nation for military service, and, indeed, military training should be a 
part of the education of every youth, and throw the burden of unavoid- 
able and recognized evils on the broad shoulders of the whole com- 
munity. But he would not thus diminish the burden. The burden 
would be there, but it would be universally distributed, and it would 
gall the shoulders of all the youth in every class of society. But mil- 
itary service, even as M. Gervais puts it, is more than a burden. The 
preparatory training that is necessary and the actual service are, accord- 
ing to him, fruitful causes of physical degeneration and moral decline. 
We agree with him here, but we would therefore confine the corrupting 
influences to the smallest possible area. He would extend the poison to 
the youth of the whole community ; but however much he might dilute 
the poison it would be poison still, and in few cases indeed would it be 
innocuous. Military training encourages influences that are contam- 
inating, and to curtail the mischief M. Gervais would spread the con- 
tamination to the whole community, relying on the larger diffusion for 
a neutralizing and minimizing influence. Surely, it is not by measures 
such as these that the evil he indicates can be stamped out. 

M. Gervais proceeds to notice the damage to health which results under 
the present system; but can he be sure that under any other system that 
can be called effective, evils equally great would not arise? We hold to 
the conviction that the evil resides in the military service itself, and in 
its unavoidable circumstances and habit of life. The essence of the mis- 
chief is by no means in the incidence of any particular system. 

The following observations are interesting : 

“ Another question which is intimately associated with that of de- 
population is that of health. The mortality is greater in military than 
in civil life. It is in the first years of the service it is most considerable ; 
it decreases towards the third year, and afterwards rises towards the 
tenth. In the first year the mortality is 12.8 per 1000, in the second 
13 per 1000. This enormous proportion is the result of several causes; 
the abrupt passage from civil to military life, a change in food and 
lodging, the substitution of a life en*common for domestic life. For 
the greater part (71.75 per cent.) it is a change from the pure air of the 
open country to the vitiated atmosphere of the cities; it is, in fact, a 
complete change in climate and temperature. We consider the first 
cause the most influential ; it is proved that the tastes and predilections 
of the young soldier are those of children. The result of the novel 
apprenticeship of military life.” é 

It is apparently intimated that these young soldiers break away from 
their former life as far as it has been unfolded, and take a new departure, 
and by no means one that can be recommended, either in their own in- 
terest or in that of society at large. 

“The chance of life diminishes from the tenth year of service. 
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Thus certain corps—the Gendarmerie, the Garde Républicaine, the 
Sapeur-Pompiers of Paris, which are composed almost entirely of old 
soldiers—are found in material conditions much better than are the 
other troops, and some are even living with their families. Yet, not- 
withstanding these advantages, consumption annually carries off from 
4 to 4.5 per 1000, whilst in the rest of the army the deaths from this 
disease do not exceed 2.25 per 1000. Further, the mortality is pro- 
portionably higher among officers than among the rank and file.” 

With these painful facts before him, M. Gervais suggests two 
changes, which, he thinks, would be sufficiently remedial. Great stress 
is laid on the equalization of the burden of military service throughout 
the country, and on the economy of the cost of training. To effect this 
two-fold object he would abridge the duration of service, and cause a 
constant stream of new recruits to pass through the permanent corps 
(cadres). The institution would be permanent, the individuals who 
composed it would be constantly changing. It will be remembered 
that in the opening we pointed out that one feature of the model type 
is that it is being constantly renewed. ‘The writer, in the development 
of his plans, is faithful to the particular view on this point with which 
he set out, but the transformation and change in the individual parts of 
the organization which he recommends is not favorable to the making 
of good soldiers. The task of moulding young men and forming them 
up to the standard of efficiency, physical and moral, which the exigen- 
cies of modern warfare demand, is not to be accomplished in so short 
atime. The plan proposed would doubtless harmonize with the fancies 
and theories of democracy, but it would with equal certainty impair 
the efficiency of the army. 

“ Each year 320,000 young men draw lots; of this number at least 
95,000 are placed in the first division, and have five years of active 
service, and 40,000 at least are placed in the second division, and pass 
only one year with the colors. There are annually at least 420,000 
men under arms, the active service being reduced to four years. The 
effective represents 153,000,000 days of military instruction yearly. 
If we suppose the service reduced to two years, every one will pass an 
equal time with the colors, the annual effective will be 26,000 men, 
which will represent 94,900,000 days of military instruction. The 
difference is then 58,400,000 days which, instead of being devoted to 
the military instruction of the soldiers, can be spared for the general 
welfare of the country.” 

There is one vital point, the consideration of which is here over- 
looked, that all these days diverted from military instruction in favor 
of general industry may, from the military stand-point, be required to 
complete the training. If this be so—and many will insist that it is, 
and that these days are indispensable—then it follows that the army is 
defrauded of the full opportunity of qualifying its soldiers. At any 
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rate, the article does not inform us of any rule by which we can de- 
termine how many days’ instruction is necessary, and we will not at 
present open out that controversy. 

To carry out the views which are advocated with so much fervor, 
it is proposed to divide the military students into three classes, and to 
bring the youth of France under military influence at the early age of 
eight years. The first class is to be of youths from eight to twelve 
years old, the second from twelve to fifteen years, and the third from 
fifteen up to the time of actual service. The military life of France, 
in the new system, would comprehend three periods. (1) The initia- 
tion or military instruction at school ; (2) the military education on 
the time of active service; (3) the reserve. There is little to be said 
against the programme of instruction itself. It is Frenchified all over, 
and technically sound and appropriate. As proposed it is complete, 
and could not fail to result in great vigor of body, and considerable in- 
tellectual resources and power. It is almost perfect as a plan, always 
supposing that the end in contemplation is desirable. But to train boys 
from the tender years of infancy in the rude and sanguinary traditions 
of war, and to excite them to love war as a personal pursuit, is not a 
consummation to be devoutly wished. In the interest of peace and the 
material progress of nature, it is a result to be deprecated and avoided. 
Were not such serious issues involved, we could afford to smile when 
we observe that it is seriously proposed to invest little urchins of eight 
years of age in a uniform, to give each a number, to take them to school 
in military rule and fashion, and to put them constantly through mili- 
tary manceuvres, their education becoming more and more military as 
they grow older. This may be a pretty and even a perfect scheme 
theoretically considered. But it is the very way to call forth the mar- 
tial spirit and inevitably to provoke war. It requires no faculty of the 
prophet to foresee that such a complete military training of all the 
rising generation would destroy the republic of France by arousing, in 
fierce intensity, the lust for military renown, which has been the bane 
of France, and by precipitating wars that would finally exhaust her 
strength, and place her at the mercy of the boldest military adventurers 
among her own sons. This system, if it should be literally carried out, 
would be the destruction of the republic, if the republic should survive 
till the system could have time to bear its natural fruit. In any event, 
it would fire the national enthusiasm for Ja gloire and ruin the state. 

It is manifest that the school of military prophets who advocate this 
scheme do not apprehend the dangers which lurk in it. It would 
evoke a spirit which they could not allay, and they take no note of this 
inevitable result. They are careful to arouse the martial spirit for the 
defense of their country, but they forget that an army inflamed with the 
soldier’s spirit, and weary of enforced inactivity, may demand to be led 
to foreign battle-fields, and it may be difficult, even impossible, to re- 
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sist the demand. The line which distinguishes offensive from defensive 
war is not readily drawn with clearness, and it is easy, when the pas- 
sions are excited and the logical powers eclipsed, to yield to the persua- 
sion that the offensive is the defensive. 

All the time that the advocates of this policy are decrying martial 
enthusiasm, they are steadily nursing it; thus they teach with solemn 
emphasis,— 

“Tt must not be forgotten that indifference to the military question 
is the fatal sign of an approaching decadence ; it is the voluntary aban- 
donment of every security, it is almost suicide. Some gloomy spirits 
think that they see symptoms of this indifference in the crisis which 
France is actually traversing. This is not our opinion. A certain fear 
which every change in our established habits provokes is the sole cause 
of this anxiety. The situation is original, it seems so extraordinary that 
Frenchmen are not eager for a fray that we may well excuse the aston- 
ishment which seizes on some minds. But no, the French people are 
not indifferent to the military question ; but the form of the interest they 
take in it is changed.” 

They will foster the military spirit under all circumstances; and 
when the time comes it will be a demon they cannot control, and the 
army of defense will be ready for offense, and will once more change its 
character and functions. 

It is remarkable that an ominous presentiment of aggressive action 
broods over the writer’s mind. He cannot picture to his imagination 
la ‘belle France without it. He cannot exclude from his survey the 
armies of other countries. In the following table he classes these 
countries according to the term of active service. 


Nation. Active Service. Service. Nation. Active Service. Service. 
Term of Total Term of Term of Total Term of 


Russia. 6 years. 20 years. | Italy . 8 years. 20 years. 
England . ee me Greece. Bret Sze 
Spain. 6 Austria .. a  .< 
Norway . 10 Belgium . 80 months. 18 ‘ 
Holland . 16 Denmark 5to1l0 * ao 
France . 20 Sweden . 5to10 ‘ Unlimited. 
Turkey . 18 Switzerland 116 days. 24 years. 
Germany. 19 


The following remarks on this table, interesting in itself, are very 
curious : 

“If we consider this table we are struck with the fact that the two 
first named—those where the duration of service is the longest—are ex- 
actly the two nations which illustrate in the highest degree the mo- 
narchical and aggressive system. The first, Russia, in the hands of an 
autocratic Czar; the second, England, isolated, protected from every 
kind of sudden attack, certain to observe any hostile enterprise, with 
coasts strongly defended, and who, so to speak, never has had to bear 
the brunt of war on her own territory, but with an immense colonial 
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empire. With regard to the first it is only lately that military service 
has been compulsory, in the second it never has been so.” 

M. Gervais amuses himself with strange vagaries. To bracket 
England with Russia, in regard to their military organizations, is but 
an eccentric pastime. ‘There is no analogy whatever between Russia 
and England. The two nations in every way are diametrically opposed 
to each other, and none the less in all that appertains to their armies, and 
the principles and policy for which they maintain and employ them. 
But to say that England represents, in the highest degree, the monar- 
chical and aggressive system is a sublime mistake. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. We do not call our government republican, it 
is true, but it is practically the freest republic on the face of the globe. 
It is the growth of a grand historical career, the best evolution of free- 
dom the world has ever seen. It has its roots deep in the people’s af- 
fections, and far distant in the people’s past struggles for liberty. It is 
solid, large, comprehensive, abiding, and constantly unfolding. It is a 
true republic, disguised under the forms of monarchy. For all this the 
nation’s policy might be aggressive; but it is not. It is long since our 
forefathers abandoned all aggression on our neighbors. Secure in our 
own insular position, we are under no temptation to meddle with Euro- 
pean nations; and we do not meddle. There is absolutely nothing of 
active aggressive intervention in our policy. This is well recognized 
among the Great Powers, and often they turn our pacific tendencies to 
our disadvantage, for they know we will make many sacrifices and even 
surrender some of our reasonable aspirations for the sake of peace, which 
we sincerely love. If it be retorted that our unrivaled colonial empire 
is the product of our aggression, the answer is both ready and complete. 
That vast empire is now ours as the fruit of war with civilization. Our 
colonial empire is a conquest, made in Britannia’s name, and accom- 
plished by her right hand of strength, but it has been won from natives 
in their primitive condition, or from barbarism, which as the rude and 
early development of human progress has served its purpose. That 
conquest has been effected by the victorious march of civilization over 
unpromising regions of darkness and savagery. A fate, which we could 
not resist, has impelled us onward in that march. We are great colon- 
ists, less by our natural aptitudes than by the irresistible decrees of 
fate. Britain has gained her vast territory, on which the sun never 
sets, by the valor of her sons and the favor of her destiny. We have 
the Ammonites and Hittites of modern times to win over to civilization, 
Christianity, and greatness. It is not our mission to exterminate, but 
to uplift inferior and degenerate races, and our military activities for 
the last generation or two are best explained by the exigencies of the 
struggle between progression and retrogression. We have thus far ac- 
complished our mighty task with an army ridiculously small, much less 
indeed in its numerical strength than the armies of other European 
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states, whose vast legions are the expression of mutual antagonisms and 
jealousies. The recent expedition to Egypt itself illustrates the disin- 
terestedness of our warlike motives. We went there not for conquest, 
but to restore order, and remove the obstacles to the free course of trade 
that had been raised. We went there in our own interest, it is true,— 
the chief of our considerations being an open gateway to our Indian 
territory. We went there none the less in the interest of Egypt to put 
down rebellion, to give security to industry and trade, to introduce 
there, and to develop and protect in their developments, the constitution 
of freedom. For kindred reasons we also went there in the interest of 
Europe and civilization. Least of all were our motives such as actuate 
the monarchical and aggressive system. 

We are further referred to the above table to show how Sweden and 
Switzerland sustain the main theory of M. Gervais. 

“ They are the two nations where the time of service is the shortest, 
and they illustrate the democratic and defensive system. Switzerland 
being a republic, and Sweden a pacific monarchy, both have no other 
object than to defend their independence.” 

How admirably our friend begs the question. For our part we 
would be sorry to overlook the personal prowess and patriotism of 
these two interesting nations, but their strength is in their comparative 
smallness ; we had almost said their strength is in their weakness. 
They are too feeble to be aggressive, and too small to provoke the 
covetousness of their neighbors. Thus are they safe, if not invulner- 
able, and they have no need of great armaments and long service. 
That is the true lesson of the table so far as they are concerned. 

Another table shows the number of men capable of bearing arms, 


as compared with the population : 


Number of men per 1000 Number of men per 1000 
Nations. inhabitants capable of Nations. inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms. bearing arms. 


Spain. ; ° : - ‘1 Austria . 
England . > ‘ . » Ee. Germany. 
Russia. . . . - 18.6 Holland . 
Norway . ‘ , ‘ re: | Sweden 
Tote... «+ .» .» SM | Belgien. 
Italy ; . . ; - 2 Switzerland 
Denmark. . ° ‘ - 28.6 Greece 
France. ‘ ; ‘ - 29.8 
M. Gervais suffers from the “ monarchical and aggressive system” 
on the brain. It is a horrid nightmare that sits weirdly and heavily on 
his spirit. In this table he sees that the nations with whom the mili- 
tary system is monarchical and aggressive can place the smallest num- 
ber of men in the field, while the nations whose system is democratic 
and defensive can arm the greatest number of men. We do not see 
it. We reproduce M. Gervais’s table for what it is worth, but we do 
not read his lesson in it. 
Much has lately been written and said on the comparative value 
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of long and short service in the training of soldiers, and in favoring 
their efficiency. This is not the place, at least it is not the time, to dis- 
cuss this point. We may however remark, en passant, how in Egypt 
General Wolseley had an’ army composed of soldiers comparatively 
young, and it cannot be said that their prowess was in any way in- 
ferior to that of their sires who fought under the long service system. 

M. Gervais is an enthusiastic champion of the short service. He 
quotes Changarnier’s scornful but powerful argument,— 

“Were they improved soldiers, these fifty thousand men, who 
under the orders of General Bonaparte in fifteen months gave so good 
an account of the army of Piedmont, and three armies of Austria? 
Were they new levies, these one hundred and thirty thousand men who, 
leaving the camp at Boulogne, marched rapidly to surround Ulm, and 
after a few days entered Vienna? Were they half citizens, half sol- 
diers, who during two winters held out in the trenches of Sebastopol, 
and who—their courage unchilled by several ineffectual assaults—at 
length delivered a decisive blow? Were they recently taken from the 
salon, the workshop, the plow, these admirable officers and soldiers, who 
in Mexico never took count either of the distances over which they had 
to march, or the number of enemies with which they had to combat ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replies M. Gervais; “but we do not wish to cre- 
ate soldiers to conquer Piedmont, to cause Ulm to capitulate, or to 
deliver an assault at Sebastopol. We desire defenders of the soil.” 

Yes, and armies created under the artificial forcing system, which 
is so strongly recommended, would soon either languish for lack of 
stimulant, or would require to be transplanted to a foreign and bracing 
climate to unfold and blossom there in mischievous and sanguinary 
activity. But the defection of the apostles of peace and defense is 
clearly indicated in this very article, for he adds, “ We want men capa- 
ble of going to the Rhine and of staying there” (des hommes capables 
daller jusqu’au Rhin, et de s’arréte la). Is not this a departure from 
the policy of peace? Is this the rdle of an army of defense? Already 
M. Gervais has divorced himself from the republican ideal. 

“Tf,” he says, “war no longer forms the pivot of our policy, our 
military réle nevertheless is not yet terminated. Above all, it must 
not be forgotten that France, however great her love of peace, will 
always have military proclivities. ‘Towards whatever these may be, 
the hopes with which we may flatter ourselves, we shall yet have to 
take arms, not to conquer, but to defend and recover.” 

The sting of this republican fantasy is in the tail. The summing 
up is in the very word “ recover.” That word points to Alsace and 
Lorraine. The republic, always pacific and defensive, despising and 
denouncing the traditions and examples of monarchs, contemplates a 
system which shall mould and fashion the men that are capable of 
marching to the Rhine and of recovering the dismembered provinces. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 
(Continued from page 393.) 


XIV. 


Tat Mrs. Pelham should fail to put in an appearance at the breakfast- 
table on the morning succeeding her tirade at the expense of Mr. Ray 
was a circumstance neither to be unexpected nor greatly deplored. It 
had frequently happened of late that the colonel and his daughter had 
been the only partakers of that meal, as we Americans are perforce 
condemned to designate those household gatherings whereat, be it break- 
fast or dinner, tea, supper, or luncheon, we thankfully consume our 
daily bread. I hate the word, yet what have we as a suitable equiva- 
lent? Repast is stilted, refection monastic, and refreshment applies 
equally to a bath or a “cocktail.” Meals it must be in all its Anglo- 
Saxon ugliness until some gifted word-builder come to our rescue and 
evolve a term less objectionable. 

The morning had dawned bright and beautiful, and Grace, whose 
sleep had been broken and troubled, rose with the sun, and busied her- 
self noiselessly with a neglected diary and an equally neglected corre- 
spondence ‘until the trumpets sounding first call for guard-mounting 
warned her that it was time to make her father’s coffee. First, however, 
she tapped at her mother’s door, and receiving no answer, softly opened 
it and peered in. Whether asleep or awake her ladyship gave no in- 
dication, so Grace stole on tiptoe to the bedside. Her mother’s eyes 
were closed, and to Grace’s gentle inquiry as to how she had passed the 
night, and whether she would breakfast there, no reply was vouchsafed, 
so the girl quietly turned and left her. Breakfast over, she and her 
father had betaken themselves to the piazza and watched the guard as 
it passed in review. Then as the colonel walked over to his office to 
receive the report of the officers of the day, Mr. Truscott, in utter dis- 
regard of his established custom, came striding towards her. Ladies 
on the other galleries were as quick to notice it as Grace herself, and 
several pairs of of inquisitive eyes followed his movements as he stopped 
before her and, raising his helmet in salutation, stood, with one foot 
resting upon the lower step, looking up into her face. 

Oddly enough, her first impulse on seeing him approach was to retire 
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within-doors and await his coming in the parlor. Glancing along the 
line, she could see that the unusual circumstance of the adjutant’s going 
to greet her instead of direct to his own quarters had attracted wide 
attention. Her cheek flushed, and her eyes looked all the brighter in 
consequence ; perhaps, too, she bit her scarlet lip in the effort to quiet 
the strange and tremulous emotion with which she marked this, the first 
overt act on his part since her arrival at Camp Sandy that savored 
of “attention” to her. Little as it might have been among the other 
officers, it meant something where Truscott was concerned. The instant 
he had returned sabre after passing the officer of the day, and before 
the guard had wheeled to left into line, he faced about and went to the 
spot where she stood, and now here he was looking steadfastly up into 
her eyes. 

“ Are you sure you feel entirely equal to another ride this morning, 
Miss Pelham ?” he asked. 

“Tam; and I shall not rest until I have subdued that scamp of a 
horse.” 

“ Then, if the hour suit you, we will start at ten o’clock,” he said, 
smiling at the determination of her manner. “I see you are eager to 
try conclusions with Ranger again, and there is nothing to prevent my 
starting early, provided I go at once to the office.” And with that, sud- 
denly as he came, he left her. She could hardly realize that he had 
been there at all. Turning to enter the house, she saw that Mrs. Tanner 
had stepped out upon her piazza, and Mrs. Tanner’s eyes were fixed 
upon the retiring form of Mr. Truscott, who, without backward glance, 
was walking rapidly towards headquarters. 

Only the day before, despite the vague distrust inspired by her 
mother’s innuendoes, Grace had been won to the gentle-mannered little 
lady by the interest and attention she had shown her after the runaway. 
She wanted to greet her with a cordial “ good-morning,” but for a mo- 
ment Mrs, Tanner absolutely did not seem to be aware of her presence, 
and once more the feeling of aversion struggled for the mastery. Grace 
seized the knob of the door and turned it sharply, even then looking 
back at her neighbor, and just as she did so Mrs. Tanner caught sight 
of her; a bright smile of recognition flashed over her face, and with a 
gesture of invitation she stepped blithely forward as though to speak. 
Grace Pelham simply bowed calmly, yes, coldly, and entered the house ; 
and Mrs. Raymond, two doors farther north, saw the whole thing, and 
went over at once to ask Mrs, Turner what she thought of it. 

It was a “troop drill” morning, and at nine o’clock all the officers 
except the staff and the officer of the day were summoned to their com- 
mands. For two years previous drills of any kind had been the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in the —th, for the entire regiment had 
been occupied incessantly in mountain and desert scouting. Now, how- 
ever, Colonel Pelham had succeeded in assembling six of his companies 
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at headquarters, and had inaugurated a system of instruction which 
promised well for the discipline and morale of the command. By half- 
past nine the flats to the north of the garrison were alive with blue- 
bloused troopers and gay with fluttering guidons, while the trumpets, 
softened by distance, floated their stirring skirmish-calls back to the 
spectators on the upper end of the parade; and here it was that most 
of the ladies had gathered to watch the lively evolutions up the valley. 

Followed by his orderly the colonel himself had ridden past the 
group on his way to superintend the drills, and. to note with practiced 
and critical eye the work of his officers and men. And so it happened 
that when ten o’clock came and Mr. Truscott with the horses arrived 
at the Pelhams’ door, not a lady in the garrison took note of the fact. 
Grace promptly appeared, was swung up into saddle before she realized 
that her foot was in his hand, and in another instant found herself 
riding at a quiet walk down the slope to the south, out of sight of the 
denizens of officers’ row. 

Beyond a quiet commendation of her punctuality and a request that 
she should “ ride him on the snaffle,” for a few moments Mr. Truscott 
had not spoken. He was narrowly watching Ranger’s eye and the 
tapering, sensitive ears, which kept tilting back and forth in response 
to the varying emotions of that unrepentant quadruped. As for Grace, 
she sat as gracefully erect, as jauntily unconcerned to all appearance, as 
though the runaway of the day before were a matter of no earthly con- 
sequence ; but her hand, light and low, felt warily the champing mouth, 
and the curb-rein lay within the pressure of her fingers, where a mere 
inch of a turn of the wrist would bring it into play. She noted that 
Truscott rode well forward, close to Ranger’s head, noted the steady 
gaze of his dark eye, and a feeling of security stole over her. Ranger 
might curvet as he pleased, no movement could be too sudden for that 
vigilant watch or for that ready hand. Another moment and side by 
side the horses plunged breast-deep into the rapid waters of the Sandy, 
forded the stream, and disappeared among the willows on the eastern 
bank. 

It must have been somewhere about eleven o’clock when Lady Pel- 
ham descended to the dining-room in quest of toast and tea. These 
not being entirely to her liking, she fussily wandered through her parlor 
for a few moments, tossing over the books and magazines as was her 
wont when mentally disturbed, and finally betaking herself to the 
piazza. Recall had sounded, and the troops were returning from drill. 
Some little distance up the row she saw her husband, seated on his 
horse, conversing with one or two officers. She had not met him since 
the previous evening, and she was not eager to meet him now. That 
he was greatly incensed at her violent conduct of yesterday she felt 
morally certain; and whether she had bettered her cause, as she re- 
garded Glenham’s suit, she felt by no means assured. Presently the 
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colonel came riding towards her, and she prepared herself to greet him 
as she thought might be most soothing to his ruffled feelings; but to 
her amaze and wrath he actually pulled up his horse the instant he 
caught sight of her, and then, with a most flagrant counterfeit of in- 
terest and cordiality,—so she deemed it,—he dismounted at Mrs. Tan- 
ner’s door-step, and, bidding the orderly take his horse to the stable, 
entered into a lively conversation with that lady, who, with Rosalie, 
was awaiting the return of the captain from drill. Angry again, and 
in good earnest, her ladyship marched within-doors and spent half an 
hour in the preparation of a lecture to be delivered on her lord’s return. 
Then it occurred to her that she had not seen Grace since breakfast- 
time, when that dutiful daughter was tiptoeing out of the maternal 
bedroom. Inquiry of the housemaid resulted in the information that 
Miss Grace had gone riding. 

“ With whom ?” asked Mrs. Pelham, shortly. 

“ Mr. Truscott, mum,” was the reply. 

For an instant her ladyship stood transfixed. Then she abruptly 
left the room, mounted the stairs, took from her desk a letter she had 
received only a few days before, read it carefully over, thrust it in her 
pocket, and returned to the piazza. Colonel Pelham was still talking 
blithely to Mrs. Tanner, and the captain, holding Rosalie on his knee, 
was toying with the child’s pretty hair. It made a cheery picture, that 
group at the adjoining quarters, and Mrs. Tanner, catching sight of her 
lonely ladyship, forgiving the slights and coldnesses she had received at 
her hands, rose, and, coming to the end of the gallery, invited the elder 
lady to come and join them, but retired in unmistakable mortification 
at the very discourteous manner in which her invitation was received. 
Pelham himself colored with indignation and speedily rose, bade them 
good-morning, and with a fixed determination to bring his wife to a 
realizing sense of the outrageous nature of her conduct, accosted her 
briefly with, “I have something to say to you, Dolly; come into the 
house,” and led the way into the parlor. There he turned and faced 
her, and was surprised to note how preternaturally calm and complacent 
she looked. 

“Sit down,” he said, and without a word she obeyed. ‘I had 
grave reason to want to see you earlier this morning. Now I have 
still graver reason to claim your attention to what I have to say. Are 
you at leisure? Have you time now to listen to me?” he continued, 
striving to speak gently and quietly. 

“Tam entirely at your service, Colonel Pelham,” was the stately 
reply. 

“Very well, then,” and as he spoke he paced slowly up and down 
the floor. “ Yesterday you saw fit to behave with infinite discourtesy 
and rudeness to Mr. Ray, my guest, at dinner,—a gentleman whom I 
have every reason to regard highly personally, and an officer of whom 
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the regiment is proud. Yesterday morning”—and here his voice began 
to tremble—“ he saved your daughter’s life. Last evening you actually 
insulted him at our table. The reasons you gave were frivolous, if not 
absolute falsifications. I trust that a night of reflection has taught you 
the propriety of your making amends to him as well as to Grace in the 
near future.” He paused and looked at her. She was seated placidly 
in the easy-chair, her hard eyes fixed on a tiny statuette on the mantel. 
She never looked more imperturbable in her life, and he could not 
understand it. The mere fact that he should have been allowed to ad- 
dress a few score of words of reproof to her uninterrupted was in itself 
so unusual as to be absolutely disconcerting. She answered not a word. 
So he went on again: “Ten minutes ago, in my presence, you rudely, 
very rudely rejected a courteous invitation from Mrs. Tanner. I have 
seen other instances of your discourtesy to her, but nothing so glaring 
as this, and now I have called you here to listen to my opinion of your 
conduct 3 

“One moment, Colonel Pelham,” she calmly spoke. 

“ Hey?” he stammered, amazed at the placidity of her tone and 
manner. 

“One moment, I say. Let me suggest that before you proceed to 
wither me by your remarks upon my so-called rudeness to Mrs.—to 
the person you have mentioned, it might be as well to be sure of your 
ground. Yon propose calling me to account because I repel, have re- 
pelled, and shall repel” (now she began to warm up to her work) “every 
attempt of that woman to seek my society. Be sure of your ground, 
colonel. Do—you—know Mrs. Tanner, do you think?” And with 
uplifted eyebrows and insinuating accents her ladyship looked into his 
flushed and astonished face. 

“Know her? Of course I do! There isn’t a more thorough 
lady in the regiment. What devil’s nonsense is this you are driving 
at? What do you mean to—to—hint or say? Speak out. I hate 
these feminine slurs. Who has dared malign her to you? or what 
do you dare say against her ?” 

“Dare! Colonel Pelham. Dare! I warn you to guard your 
temper. I pass over what you said regarding my manner to Mr. Ray. 
That need not be touched upon now, but.it is high time you were made 
aware of the character of the woman you desire to force upon my ac- 
quaintance and your innocent daughter’s. More than that, if you can- 
not see the desperate recklessness of allowing such men as Ray and 
Truscott to monopolize your child’s society and to go riding alone with 
her through the seclusion of this out-of-the-way neighborhood, I can 
and do, and as her mother I protest against it. You hate feminine 
slurs, you say ; then beware lest the slurs of the whole garrison follow 
Grace, innocent as she is, as they have followed Mrs. Tanner, innocent 


as she is not!” 
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“Stop right there,” said Pelham. “Before you go one point 
further give me your authority for your insinuations against Mrs. 
Tanner, that I may judge whether it be even worth my while to hear 
a specific statement.” And his voice was harsh and strained, his eye 
troubled. 

“Your past experience ought to have told you that I never made 
an allegation I could not substantiate,” said madame, majestically (“It 
hasn’t, by a—gulp—good deal,” said the colonel, sotto voce), “ but you 
pay no attention to my warnings. I tell you no idle gossip. Ask any 
lady in the garrison, any lady in the regiment, ay, any lady in Arizona, 
how Mrs. Tanner stands, and you will then begin to believe me. My 
‘authority’ is legion, Colonel Pelham.” 

“Then of what do you accuse her?” he demanded, wheeling sharply 
about and again confronting her. 

“Of shameful or shameless (as you please) conduct with an officer 
in this regiment during her husband’s absence in the field.” 

“Trash and nonsense! I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ Ask any lady in the garrison.” 

“T wouldn’t believe one of them against her. The whole thing is 
some vile concoction of jealous and malignant women, who envy her 
the respect in which she is held. By the eternal, Mrs. Pelham, you 
will do well to keep out of such infernal garrison scandal as this! You 
would do well to——” 

“Copy after her, I suppose you mean to say! Copy after her, 
colonel! Now listen——” 

But listen he would not. The crunching of hoofs was heard on 
the gravelly road in front, and through the blinds he had caught sight 
of Grace and Truscott on their return. He stepped eagerly to the door, 
but even before he could reach the piazza the adjutant had thrown his 
reins to the orderly and lightly swung her from the saddle. A soft 
flush was mantling her fair cheek, and the brilliant eyes seemed bathed 
in a dewy light as she glanced up from under the fringing lashes to 
thank her escort. Even as he came forth to greet them the colonel 
could not but note how radiant was her beauty, and how earnest, how 
grave and reverent was Truscott’s manner as he bent low over the shyly 
tendered hand. : 

“Tt has been such a lovely ride, Mr. Truscott,” she said, “and I’m 
sure Ranger could not have gone better.” 

“Tt has been a lovely ride to me, Miss Pelham,” he replied ; “ and 
I may hope for others yet to come, may I not?” he asked, and as he 
asked he—he could not have been thinking as.he stood gazing down 
into her face—retained in his the slender hand he had taken, and for 
an instant it did not seem to her at all an unusual thing, then she 
suddenly but gently withdrew it, and her color deepened as she an- 
swered,— 
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“ Yes, indeed ; I will ride with you gladly.” 

And Mrs, Pelham, noting every look and word, set her teeth and 
muttered, “ Not one more if I know it.” 

“Come to lunch, Truscott,” called the colonel ; “we never see you 
nowadays. Come, man.” 

And Truscott looked first towards her, a quick, flitting glance, but 
though she spoke no word, he thought he could read a second invita- 
tion in the sweet eyes that for one instant met his own. 

“T will come, colonel, with pleasure,” he answered. “ Let me sign 
those papers on my desk, and I will be here in fifteen minutes.” 

Then Colonel Pelham re-entered the parlor. Grace darted up-stairs 
to change her dress, and Lady Pelham turned sharply from the window 
to meet her lord. 

“You have asked Mr. Truscott here to lunch ?” she inquired. 

“Certainly I have,” said he, stung by the indescribable tone of her 
query. 

“You consider Mr. Truscott a suitable escort for your daughter, 
and a fit person to invite to your table, I suppose?” 

“Suppose!” he broke forth, flushing with indignation and annoyance. 
“Suppose! Look here, Dolly, this is becoming insupportable. Last 
night it was Ray. To-day, Truscott, my adjutant, the best officer and 
most thorough gentleman in the regiment. What has got into you? 
You of all others ought to welcome him. You know he has been the 
means of saving Ralph. You P 

“T know nothing of the kind. We owe everything to Mr. Glenham 
where Ralph is concerned, though Mr. Truscott would, doubtless, like 
to arrogate all that to himself. What I do know is this, that your 
paragon of an adjutant is the man to whom Mrs. Tanner owes her 
fall——” 

She stopped suddenly, trembling at her own audacity, at the force 
and outrage of the blow she had struck, and at the horror and amaze 
in his face. For an instant she longed to unsay, at least to qualify her 
words, to avert from herself the consequences she felt sure would result 
from the vile exaggeration of which she had been guilty. The expres- 
sion in his face frightened her. At first he glared with anger; then, 
little by little, the color died away. _ Incredulity, pity, contempt, one 
after another, shone in the steady eyes which never left her face. At 
last, with a shrug of his shoulders, a “pa-a-h!” of utter disgust, he 
turned coldly and deliberately away. At the door he paused. 

“ T thought the whole thing was a lie before. Now I know it.” 

_ She fairly rushed towards him. “ You shall not go until you have 
heard all. You must hear it now. You say”—seizing his arm—“ you 
would believe no lady in this garrison. The time was when you used 
to hold Mrs. Treadwell up to me as the model of all an army wife 
should be. Perhaps you would ignore her opinion ?” 
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“Mrs. Treadwell would never be mixed up in any such disgraceful 
business as the circulation of such a story,” he answered, coldly. 

“ But it was Mrs. Treadwell,” she panted. “She herself who saw 
—who discovered the whole thing. She who warned the others that 
what they suspected was—was true.” 

“You have been told this, perhaps,” he said, weary of the matter 
and of her, striving to pull away from her grasp; “ but these women’s 
yarns are too malicious, too utterly base and baseless to be listened to. 
I don’t believe Mrs. Treadwell ever said such a thing.” 

“You wouldn’t believe it, I suppose, if she herself were to write 
and tell you.” 

“She never would write such a thing.” 

“ Wouldn’t she, Colonel Pelham? Read that.” And her ladyship 
forced into his hand the letter she had secreted in her pocket. Barely 
glancing at the superscription, he thrust it aside. 

“T will not read it. It is—well, it may be hers, of course, but I 
do not desire to see it.” 

“See or hear it you must. You accuse and believe me guilty of 
slander and malice. I tell you that the proof of my words is here. 
Be just, Colonel Pelham. I have some rights in this matter.” 

Wearily his head bent forward on his breast, and his hands clinched 
in the paroxysm of disgust that had seized him. 


“ Read, if you must,” he said, finally ; “I will hear what she has to 
say.” And read she did, slowly, emphatically, what follows. 


‘‘Fort Hays, Kansas, December 7, 18—. 

‘Your letter of the 28d ult. reached me yesterday, my dear Mrs. Pelham, and 
I am greatly distressed at its contents. You give me to understand that recent 
events have revived a story that I had hoped was long since forgotten, and you in- 
dicate that for your daughter’s sake it is necessary that you should know just what 
I know or saw. It is inexpressibly painful to me to have to write upon such a sub- 
ject, and that I do so at all is due, first, to your urgent appeal on Grace’s account ; 
second, to the fact that I believe you have heard a most exaggerated statement of 
what took place at Fort Phenix. Under these circumstances I yield to your 
request. 

‘Mr. Truscott arrived suddenly at Phenix. Captain Tanner’s quarters ad- 
joined ours, and for a month or more Mrs. Tanner and I had been on terms of inti- 
macy. I felt for her a warm and constantly-growing friendship, even admiration, 
and had been in the daily habit of running in to see her at any hour, never thinking 
of knocking at the door. Hearing of Mr. Truscott’s arrival, and knowing how 
warm a regard she and her husband entertained for him, I dropped my work and 
hurried in to tell her, as I supposed, of his presence. The front door was open, the 
parlor-door partially so, and, as I entered hastily, I could not but see what I did. 
Mrs. Tanner was sobbing in his arms as he stood facing the door, her back was to- 
wards me, and she was looking up into his face, he down into hers. Neither of 
them observed me, and I withdrew at once. 

‘Two weeks afterwards, to my infinite regret, I, in strict confidence, told what 
I had seen to a lady now no longer with the regiment. She had heard some very 
cruel rumors, and—well, I cannot justify my action at all. I told her, and, beyond 
all doubt, the story has reached you in hideously expanded form. Beyond this I 
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know nothing, and I beg that you will do all in your power to suppress any mention 
of even this that I have told you. 

‘Tt is hard to believe, but you compel me to believe that what took place at 
Phenix was but the preface to the recent events you allude to. With all my heart 
I hope that all may be satisfactorily explained. She was my ideal of a true woman, 
and Colonel Treadwell thought him a perfect gentleman and soldier. 

‘‘T have no heart to write of ordinary news or gossip. You will, of course, 
welcome the order relieving you from duty in Arizona and bringing you all East. 
Give much love to Grace, and tell her how I wish I could see her now. We have 
heard so much about her from Mr. Sprague and Mr. Walker of last year’s class. 
You dg not mention Mr. Glenham, and they did. 

‘““ Very sincerely yours, 
“ E. G. TREADWELL.” 















During the reading of this letter Colonel Pelham had stood motion- 
less. Little by little the lines upon his brow grew deeper, and his 
mouth set firm and rigid. An ashy gray replaced the flush on face and 
forehead. He passed his hand wanderingly once or twice across his 
eyes, and at last stretched it forth. 

“Let me see that one moment,” he said; and, taking it, he glanced 
over the pages, scrutinized the signature, and then, with an irrepressible 
shudder, handed it back. 

She stood in silence before him. Well she knew that now it was 
no time to speak. The blow had struck home. She watched him as 
again he passed his hand along his forehead in that dazed, almost help- 
less manner, and at last in a voice hoarse and strange he spoke : 

“Say no word of this to any one. I—I shall think it all over. 
There is—there must be some mistake, some explanation. Do you 
mean,” he asked, with sudden vehemence, “ that they assert worse than 
this of her—of him ?” 

“They do,” was her answer. And without a word he turned and 
left the house. Going to the side-windows, she followed him with her 
eyes. With bent head and slow, uncertain steps he walked a few yards 
towards his office, whither the adjutant had gone, but, as though sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he turned abruptly and went to the bluff-side 
east of the post. There she lost sight of him, and with vague uneasi- 
ness she left the parlor and sought her room. Presently Grace’s voice, 
blithe, low, and happy, was heard. The sweet words of a favorite 
song came floating back through the hallway, and her light footsteps 
went dancing down the stairs and into the empty parlor. “ More like 
herself than she has been for days,” thought the mother, as she listened 
to the thrill and gladness that rose in every mellow note. Were her 
efforts, then, all in vain? Had she been too unwary in her guard? 
Had she allowed her, after all, to become interested in this man, and 
that, too, when fortune, position, independence, luxury, lay at her feet ? 
Bathing her hot face in lavender-water, her ladyship stood in deep 
anxiety, even distress, before her mirror. She had seen nothing of 
Glenham that morning; he had not even come to inquire after Grace. 
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What could that mean? Then how had it happened, too, that, despite 
all her warnings, Grace had gone riding with Truscott? She could not 
control her annoyance. Down she went into the parlor to investigate. 
It was the first meeting of mother and daughter that day, for Grace 
still believed that her mother had been asleep when she entered her 
room before breakfast. The girl had by no means forgotten her lady- 
ship’s conduct of the previous day, and her kiss of greeting, though 
dutiful, was not warm and loving as of yore. Her song, too, ceased 
the instant she heard the stairs creaking under the maternal weight. 

“You look unusually well, Grace,” madame deigned to say. “I 
was not aware that you proposed riding again to-day, much less that 
you would ride with Mr. Truscott.” 

“T went to your room to tell you, mother, but you were asleep. As 
for riding with Mr. Truscott, that was father’s doing, and I have to 
thank him for a very pleasant morning.” 

Something in the calm glance of her daughter’s fearless eyes awed 
yet provoked her ladyship. Had it come to this, that Grace, always 
so docile, dutiful, and yielding before, was now asserting independ- 
ence of the mother’s counsel or control? It stung her all the more, 
doubled her resentment to realize that her own conduct had been such 
as to warrant, even to dictate, the withdrawal of much of the trust and 
deference that was a mother’s due. She struggled a moment with the 
feeling of pride and love evoked by her daughter’s radiant beauty as 
she stood before her. But the thought of all that was at stake nerved 
her to other efforts. 

“ Have you forgotten, then, the warnings you have received as to 
Mr. Truscott ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing, mother. I simply cannot and do not 
believe what you have heard ; and I cannot help liking a man who has 
been so true a friend to Ralph.” 

“* What do you know, pray, of his relations to Ralph ?” 

“Nothing but what Ralph’s letters have told me, of course, and 
what he himself admitted to-da ij 

“ What did he admit? How did you come to speak of such a 
thing ?” asked Mrs. Pelham, alarmed and angry. 

“T do not remember what he said, mother. I do not know that he 
admitted anything. I was talking of Ralph and of Ralph’s last letter 
to me, and—and you know how gratefully he wrote of Mr. Truscott. 
How could I help telling him how glad I was that Ralph had found 
so good a friend? Ralph said he owed everything to Mr. Truscott. 
And—well, he really did not say anything except to protest that he 
was only too glad to be of any service to father’s boy, but that really 
he had done nothing deserving of any thanks.” 

“Then he had the conscience to admit that. Why could he not 
have gone further and told you what he perfectly well knew,—who it 
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was to whom all our thanks were due, our unspeakable gratitude, in 
fact ?” 

Grace opened her eyes in wonderment, but before she could reply 
the tramping of feet was heard on the piazza, and the hall-door burst 
open. 

“Come right in, Truscott,” she heard her father say; and the col- 
onel, holding an opened telegraphic dispatch in his hand, hastily en- 
tered, followed by the adjutant. The latter bowed silently to the ladies, 
the former threw himself into a chair, and, with perplexity and some 
little trace of excitement on his face, read through the closely-written 
page. Then he looked up. 

“ Two troops to start at once, Truscott. Can we get scouts down 
from the reservation by sunset ?” 

“ An orderly can go at once, sir. Shall I send the order?” 

“Yes; we want twenty of their best.” And Mr. Truscott dis- 
appeared. 

“ What is it, colonel ?” demanded Mrs. Pelham. “ What is wrong? 
Another outbreak ?” 

“The general directs me to send out a command to hunt up the 
Apaches in the Tonto Basin,” he replied shortly, “and he may be down 
here himself.” 

“Who will have to go?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Who? Oh, I don’t know. It goes according to roster. Truscott 
keeps that,” he answered, rising and pacing up and down the floor. 
“T’m sorry, too,” he said, more to himself than to her. “I’m sorry, 
for now or never is the time to nab this band of Eskiminzins, and— 
I'd like to select the officer to command. Some men have no idea of 
handling Indians.” 

“Who are the best for such duty ?” persisted madame. 

“They’re all good, Dolly ; they’re all good so far as zeal and that 
sort of thing goes,” he answered, impatiently, ‘only Tanner or Ray- 
mond or some of the youngsters like Ray and Stryker, seem to have 
better luck or something. I wish this were Tanner’s detail.” 

“So does *Mr. Truscott, no doubt,” was the dry rejoinder. And 
looking sharply, angrily at her, the colonel stopped short in his walk, 
and was about to speak, when the sight of Grace’s troubled face re- 
strained him. Another moment, and Truscott knocked and re-entered. 

“ Whose companies are first for detail?” asked Pelham, the instant 
he appeared. 

“Tanner’s and Ray’s, sir,” was the quiet, prompt reply. 

Despite his effort the colonel started, and the color leaped to his 
forehead. Madame gave an audible gasp. 

“T thought Tanner—at least I understood that Tanner’s company 
had been longer in garrison than Captain Raymond’s,” he said. 

“Tanner’s only went to the reservation on this last scout, colonel,”’ 
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answered the adjutant, very respectfully, “and Raymond’s has been 
out twice since August.” 

“True. I had forgotten it. I’m heartily glad that it is Tanner’s 
turn; he is the very man to settle this business. Well, notify them at 
once, Truscott, then come to lunch. I declare I had forgotten it. I 
would like to see Tanner myself ; as soon as possible, though, if you will 
tell him.” And bowing again, the adjutant withdrew. 

Mrs. Pelham had insinuated that Mr. Truscott would be glad that 
it was Captain Tanner’s detail for scouting duty. Very far from glad 
did Mr, Truscott look as he knocked at Captain Tanner’s door. It 
was opened by little Rosalie herself, her face all beaming with smiles 
when she caught sight of her friend. Jack bent and raised her in his 
arms, tenderly kissing the bonny cheek. “Run and tell papa Uncle 
Jack wants to see him,” he satd, as he set her down ; and as she trotted 
away he seated himself at the window and covered his face with his 
hands, his elbows resting on his knees. The dejection of his attitude 
struck Tanner the instant he entered, but before he could speak the 
adjutant rose. 

“ What news, Jack ?” 

“ Another scout ; you to command; start to-night.” And the two 
men looked into one another’s eyes without a word for a moment. 
Then Truscott held forth his hand and took that of his friend. 

“The thing has been worrying me ever since Craig and Fanshawe 
got in. I knew the chief would be apt to send out detachments from 
here, and—the detail would come on you—just at this time.” 

“It is what I expected,” said Tanner ; “ but it is pretty rough to 
have it come just now.” 

“ Does Mrs. Tanner know ?” asked Truscott. 

“No, she hasn’t heard, though the other ladies in the garrison 
seemed to know all about it ; but she never goes anywhere, and I could 
not bear to tell her until it became a certainty. To-night, do you 
say ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“ Yes, to-night,” said Truscott, sadly. “I suppose you will have 
to start soon after sunset.” 

“ And it was just at tattoo that—that baby died, five years ago. 
It will come hard to her; that’s all that troubles me.” 

And for all answer Truscott could only press his hand. 

“ The colonel wants to see you as soon as possible ; he is home now. 
Tanner, I wish to heaven I could take this detail for you. Won’t 
you let me tell him? Raymond would be only too glad to go; and 
there’s Ray, who goes anyhow. He knows every inch of that country, 
and it would be a splendid thing for him if he could have the com- 
mand.” 

“Tell nobody, Jack. I never shirked a duty, big or little, yet, and 
I won’t now. If it were not for poor Nellie I wouldn’t ask anything 
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better than this chance at old ’Skiminzin. It is the breaking it to her 
I dread. She’s up-stairs now with—with the little one’s shoes and 
stockings. She thought I did not see her get them from the baby 
trunk, but I did. My God, Jack! it’s breaking it to her that upsets 
me. I’ll go and see the colonel first.” And taking his forage-cap, 
Tanner and Truscott went forth together, the latter crossing the parade 
and proceeding to the camp in rear of the garrison. It was after one 
o'clock, after lunch-time. The mess-room of the bachelor officers was 
deserted, as he could see. Several of the juniors—Crane, Dana, and 
Hunter—were grouped around the doorway of the court-martial room 
awaiting the arrival of the other members of the court, then trying 
some cases among the enlisted men, but none of them had seen Ray ; 
he had not been to luncli, had not been seen since morning drill. 
Truscott said nothing, but continued on his way towards camp until 
he had passed beyond the company quarters, then turning sharp to his 
left, he rapidly descended the hill and took the shortest cut for “ the 
store.” 

“ Good-day, Mr. Truscott,” exclaimed the barkeeper, as he entered. 
“ Don’t often see you down here, sir,” he went on, eager to be civil to 
the officer who represented so much influence and power at headquarters. 
“ Looking for anybody ?” he asked, as Truscott’s keen glance took in 
the other occupants of the main room, then wandered to the green-baize 
door of the card-rooms beyond. 

“Who are in there?” he briefly asked, in a low tone, as he noted 
the silence that had fallen upon the group of packers and quartermas- 
ter’s men who were loafing about. 

The barkeeper winked confidentially, and whispered, “ Little game 
going on. Some of the boys down from Prescott. The doctor’s there, 
and Ray and Wilkins.” 

“Tell Mr. Ray I want to see him, around at the side-door,” said 
Truscott, and left the room. 

In another moment Ray had joined him, and Ray’s face was 
flushed and his eyes glassy. 

“ What's up, Jack ?” he queried. 

“Scout, and you’re wanted instanter,” said Jack, gravely. 

“Hurray for hurrah! Who is it this time?” 

“ Eskiminzin, I believe. It’s over your old stamping-ground. 
Tonto Basin, anyway.” 

“Bully !. When do we light out?” 

“This evening. No time to be lost. Better come up and get your 
men ready right off.” 

Ray hesitated and looked grave. “ By Jove, Jack, that’s bad! I 
dropped a month’s pay last night, and now the luck’s just beginning 
to turn. I want to quit even if I can, but this scout business knocks 
it. D—n the odds, though! I’m better out roughing it than fooling 
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around here, where I’m only in the way. Who else goes ?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“Tanner and you with your troops and some twenty Apache- 
Mohaves.” 

“ What subs? Don’t Glenham go?” 

“ Probably not, as he is Canker’s only assistant now. Why should 
he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, only if I were in his place ’d want to. I'll be 
up in ten minutes, Jack.” And with that Mr. Ray returned to the 
card-room to wind up his connection with the game, and Truscott went 
direct to his colonel’s. 

“What the mischief does Ray mean?” thought he, as he walked 
rapidly along. “He has been drinking, to be sure, but knows well 
enough what he is about. ‘If I were in Glenham’s place I’d want to 
yo.’ What does he mean ?” 


XV. 


THE duty performed of notifying the troop commanders of their 
detail, Mr. Truscott proceeded at once to rejoin the colonel, and found 
Captain Tanner just leaving. : 

“T am very sorry you will not stay and lunch with us,” Pelham was 
saying, “but I understand well enough that you will want every mo- 
ment of your time. I shall be out to see you off, though, and shall 
hope to meet you again meantime.” Then, as the captain walked away 
and Grace smilingly welcomed Truscott and slipped her hand within 
her father’s arm as though to call his attention to the fact that luncheon 
was waiting, the latter stood gazing after Tanner’s receding form. 

“The more I see of that man the more I like him,” he said, 
musingly. “ He is one of the most soldierly fellows I ever met; and 
yet, do you know, Truscott, it seemed to me that he was anything but 
glad of this detail?” And the colonel turned and faced his adjutant, 
Grace still resting her hand upon his arm. 

Before he could collect his thoughts for the reply evidently expected 
of him, Mr. Truscott became aware of the fact that Mrs. Pelham had 
suddenly appeared at the hall-door and was intently regarding him. 
His hesitation instantly attracted the colonel’s attention. 

“Has he any reason for not wishing to go?” he asked, and there 
was an unusual tone as of annoyance in his voice, something sharp and 
unnatural, 

Truscott colored slightly, but spoke slowly and calmly in reply. 
Involyntarily he glanced at Grace, and was surprised at the intent ex- 
pression with which her eyes, too, were fixed upon him. Instantly, 
however, she looked away. 

“ Nothing, colonel, that he would allow to stand in the way of his 
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going. Indeed, he will not thank me for admitting that the detail was 
in the least unwelcome.” 

“Then you know he would rather not leave the post just at this 
time, do you, Mr. Truscott ?”’ asked Mrs. Pelham, with a calm delibera- 
tion that perplexed him for days after, as again and again her manner 
recurred to him. 

“Captain Tanner would welcome this duty very much at any other 
time, madame,” was the answer; “but while it is hard for him to go 
at this time, he would consider it most unfriendly in me to allude to it 
with any view to having another take his place.” 

“ Ah, I see that you are very jealous of the rights of your friends. 
Some people, I fancy, would not thank you for such efforts in their 
behalf.” And the caustic emphasis on the words was so marked that 
the colonel turned sharply upon her. 

“ What earthly business is it of yours, Mrs. Pelham? Truscott i¢ 
perfectly right. Now do hold your tongue, and don’t interfere with 
what is solely my affair. Let’s go to lunch.” 

“You will excuse me, please,” said her ladyship, with majestic dig- 
nity, looking at nobody at all. “J am going to Mrs. Raymond’s.” 
And with that she swept across the piazza and up the row. 

“ Mother breakfasted very late,” said Grace, apologetically, as she 
led the way to the dining-room, “and she rarely takes luncheon.” But 
whether she took luncheon or not, her absence on this particular occa- 
sion was readily forgiven. 

All the same, something akin to constraint had fallen upon the 
trio. The colonel had hoped to hear from Truscott a prompt dis- 
claimer of any knowledge of a reason for Tanner’s not desiring to go 
on the scout just ordered, so, too, had Grace; but, to the vague distress 
of both, he had virtually admitted that he knew of a reason, and 
would not disclose the nature thereof. Despite his efforts at cheery 
conversation, the colonel-could not drive from his thoughts the effect 
of that strange letter of Mrs. Treadwell’s, and despite his long ac- 
quaintance with his wife’s reckless language at the expense of any man 
or woman to whom she took a dislike, her words of the morning had 
powerfully, painfully impressed him, All unconscious of the thoughts 
in his colonel’s perplexed head, Mr. Truscott felt certain that some- 
thing had gone very wrong with the chief within the past twenty-four 
hours, and, for his own part, he found himself constantly oppressed 
with the contemplation of the effect the orders would have upon Mrs. 
Tanner. He strove to shut out the sorrowful picture and to fittingly 
respond to Grace’s efforts at being entertaining, but here, too, the effort 
was evident. What could it all mean? Ray’s mysterious wordg about 
Glenham, Mrs. Pelham’s extraordinary language and manner, the col- 
onel’s spasmodic struggles to be cheery, and, above all, Grace’s odd, con- 
strained replies to any allusion to Captain or Mrs. Tanner. Truscott 
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was indeed puzzled. Verily, a cloud seemed to have fallen upon the 
house, and it was with absolute relief that the trio heard a quick, light 
footstep on the piazza, and the chirrupy voice of Mr. Ray inquiring 
for the colonel and the ladies. They rose and met him in the parlor. 

Bright as a button looked that young gentleman as he blithely 
greeted them. Even Jack, accustomed as he was to the mercurial 
changes of his comrade, was unprepared to see him so radiant; but a 
cold plunge-bath, a change of raiment, and the enlivening prospect of 
the work before him had chased away all vestige of his morning’s 
dissipation, and Mr. Ray was to all appearances the jolliest man in 
the garrison. 

“T have just left Captain Tanner, colonel, and I wanted to come in 
to see you and Miss Grace before shedding my regimentals and getting 
into war-paint, which must be in an hour from now. Jack, I’ve been 
to your quarters, and Glenham, who’s in the dumps about something, 
said you were here. Everybody knows we're going by this time, and 
Glenham is ready to cry because it isn’t his turn. Colonel,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, “may I see you a few moments? Please excuse 
me, Miss Grace. It is my only opportunity.” And with that Truscott 
and Grace were left alone. 

On the centre-table were two photograph albums, one bound in 
Russia leather and stamped with the letters G. P. in monogram. 

May I look at this?” he asked. 

“ Certainly,” she replied ; yet, as he opened it, she made an involun- 
tary move as though to check him. 

The first portrait was a cabinet-sized photograph of Mr. Glenham 
in his cadet uniform. For a moment Truscott gazed quietly at it with- 
out saying a word, but the tired look she had marked before when at 
Prescott had stolen over his forehead and eyes. Why should she ex- 
cuse the prominence of that picture to him? Why make any explana- 
tion at all? He had said nothing ; but Grace, coloring vividly, looked 
up in his face. 

“ The album was a Christmas present from Mr. Glenham, two years 
ago,” she said, hurriedly, confusedly. “That is where he placed his 
own picture.” — 

“ T did quite as boyish a thing, two years ago, Miss Gracie,” said he, 
very quietly, while an amused but by no means satirical smile appeared 
under the curling moustache. “ It is a most natural thing that he should 
seek to be first with you,” he added, gravely, and the dark hazel eyes 
looked steadily into her face as the words fell from his lips. No wonder 
that the deep-fringed eyelids drooped at once beneath the searching 
glance. Her color deepened, and she knew not what to say. He knew 
that his words were tantamount to an impertinence, and yet, they had 
escaped him before he had weighed their meaning; he who usually 
weighed every word. He felt at once that, unexplained, his last remark 
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was unjustifiable. He knew well that there was only one explanation 
which would condone such a solecism in a woman’s eyes; and he knew 
well that now, despite the estrangement of the past few weeks, broken 
only by the sweet memory of the yesterday’s ride, despite the open hos- 
tility of Mrs. Pelham, despite all rumors of her engagement to young 
Glenham, he loved, and loved her dearly. 

Instantly he realized that in this ill-judged speech he had done 
injustice to himself; possibly, nay, probably, had offended her. The 
strong hand upon the album trembled visibly ; he stood for an instant, 
silent, gazing with beating heart upon the drooping head and slender 
figure before him. In the adjoining room the deep voice of the colonel 
and the eager, energetic tones of Mr. Ray could be heard in earnest 
conversation, but in the parlor all was still. Oh, that dangerous 
silence! How many an avowal has it precipitated! Grace! Grace! 
where is your tact, your presence of mind? Why do you not break 
the spell? Is it—can it be that you have penetrated the veil of his 
reserve ; that you divine his thoughts; and that your woman’s heart 
craves the confession of his love? 

Impulsively he steps to her side, his dark eyes glowing, his lips 
firmly set ; but as he speaks his voice is low and tremulous, and a thrill 
of delight flashes through every nerve as she hears it. 

“ Forgive me, forgive me, Miss Gracie. I had no right; I did not 
mean to let such a speech escape me——” 

“T do not blame you. It was—why, everybody remarks it, I sup- 
pose,” she broke forth desperately, incoherently ; “but the fault is not 
mine.” And once again the shapely head drooped upon her breast. 

“Then it does noé mean that he is foremost in No. Do not 
answer me until you hear more. I have no right to question.” He 
spoke hurriedly and low. Then with a sudden gesture he threw back 
his proud head and stood gallantly before her. “It is your right to 
know my reasons, to know why I so far forgot myself as to speak of such 
a thing as Mr. Glenham’s relations with yourself, I had not thought to 
startle you so rudely, but, come what may, I can brook this uncertainty 
no longer, for, with all my heart and soul, I love you, I love you.” 

Both her slender hands are resting on the table now, as once again 
he bends eagerly over her. The room seems whirling round. She has 
heard, and a glorious, thrilling joy has seized upon her. She cannot 
speak. She dare not raise her eyes to his, yet she can almost hear the 
throbbing of his strong heart, and it finds its echo in her own. The 
next instant she knows that his firm hand is clasped upon hers ; that he 
is waiting, waiting for her words. Slowly she lifts her queenly head, 
not yet daring to look up into the fervent love in the dark eyes gazing 
so yearningly upon her. She tries to speak, but all too late. Back 
from the dining-room, jubilant, beaming, absolutely detestable in his 
exuberant good spirits and undesirable presence, comes Mr. Ray. 
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“ Tt’s all right, Jack ; the colonel says that Glenham may go with us 
provided Captain Canker will permit. Use your influence with him 
like a good fellow. Let’s go and see him now.” Then Mr. Ray fal- 
ters. He has had time to note the surging color in Miss Pelham’s 
temples, the deep glow in Truscott’s eyes, the unmistakable embarrass- 
ment of the former, the preternatural gravity of the latter. “Oh!” 
he continues, irrelevantly, as the gladness suddenly dies from his face 
and a wistful expression takes its place. “You have a raft of other 
things to attend to, I suppose. I’ll go; and I won’t say good-by now, 
Miss Pelham.” With that he vanishes, and the colonel himself appears. 

“Tt seems that Glenham is eager to go with Tanner’s command, 
Truscott, so if Captain Canker has no objections I shall detail him.” 
He faltered a bit, looking somewhat nervously at Grace’s brilliant color 
as he spoke, but her cheek never paled, as he half expected to see it. 
“You might see Glenham and Canker also,” he continued, and the ad- 
jutant promptly took his forage-cap. Grace glanced hurriedly, timidly 
up into his face as he half turned towards the door, then impulsively ex- 
tended her hand. One instant they met, the strong, sinewy brown hand 
and hers, so white and fragile. One instant she looked up into his 
eyes and then with wild, exultant, joyous heart, he hastened on his 
mission. In that thrilling instant he had read his answer, and was 
satisfied. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IF the attitude of the Second Comptroller of the Treasury Department 
respecting the payment of their accrued longevity pay to retired officers 
under the decision of the Supreme Court in the Tyler case is correctly 
reported in the newspapers, it becomes a pertinent question whether the 
accounts of an army officer with the government in the matter of his 
pay are ever to be considered closed, and if so, when. The Second 
Auditor, to whom the claims for this longevity pay go in the first 
instance, is reported as being satisfied with an overhauling of the accounts 
of the officers interested back as far as June, 1870, the time of the 
passage of the law upon a proper construction of which the claims are 
based. To ordinary minds it would appear that this was quite range 
enough for the government to take in its microscopic search for some 
set-off to these just claims, payment of which has been so long deferred 
by reason of the arbitrary ruling of its fiscal servants; but the Second 
Comptroller is represented as holding that the examination of each 
officer’s account before his claim to back longevity pay can be allowed 
must comprehend the whole period of his service in the army. In the 
recent case of General Swayne, the Second Comptroller raised the ques- 
tion whether the acceptance by General Swayne of the appointment to the 
coloneley of the Forty-fifth Infantry, on the 10th of September, 1866, 
did not operate to estop his right to the pay of major-general of volun- 
teers, in which grade he was then serving and continued to serve until 
the 31st of August, 1867, when he was mustered out; and whether so 
much of the pay received by him between the dates mentioned as was 
in excess of a colonel’s pay might not be-set off against his claim to 
longevity pay ; and on these points he sought and obtained the opinion 
of the attorney-general, which was to this effect : 

“Tam of opinion that upon principles of administrative policy which 
ought to be considered as firmly established, the settlements between 
Colonel Swayne and the accounting officers in the matter of his pay as 
a major-general of volunteers are conclusive upon the Executive 
Department of the government, and cannot be reopened in the way 
indicated. 

“ In Hendrick’s case (16 Court of Claims, Repts., p. 88) it was held 
that settlement with a supervisor of Internal Revenue, crediting him 
with clerk hire paid to a person who was at the same time a gauger, 
and who therefore could not legally receive compensation as clerk, was 
conclusive on the Judicial Department of the government, and that 
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the government could no more recover back money paid under a mis- 
take of law than an individual. That case and Colonel Swayne’s seem 
to be identical in principle, assuming, argumenti gratia, that the allow- 
ance of a major-general’s pay to Colonel Swayne after his appointment 
as colonel was mistaken, but, in disposing of this case, it is not neces- 
sary that I should go farther than to hold that the settlements with 
Colonel Swayne are conclusive upon the Executive Department of the 
government.” 

From this it would appear that to the mind of the attorney-general 
it seemed just and reasonable to consider General Swayne’s pay accounts 
with the government, pertaining to a period now fifteen years agone, as 
settled, and such we think would also be the opinion of the average 
man, whether layman or lawyer. The Second Comptroller, however, 
controverts this position, and distinctly avers that General Swayne’s 
pay accounts with the government have never been settled. If not, 
why not? Is it the fault of General Swayne, or of the auditing 
officers of the treasury, that after the lapse of fifteen years these 
accounts are still to be regarded as open and unsettled? Certainly it 
would seem that so simple an affair as the payment by the government 
of an officer’s monthly stipend and the taking the prescribed voucher 
therefor ought some time or other to be considered an accomplished 
matter not subject to overhauling and revision. 


GENERAL Crook and the Apaches have met again, not in conflict, 
but in council. The general’s suggestion to the Indians that if they 
wanted to break out they had best do it now might seem to indicate 
that he was spoiling for a fight. However that may be, General 
Crook’s return to the command of the Department of Arizona is a 
good thing for the territory and a good thing for the Indians. Crook 
is not only a vigorous Indian fighter but, what at this stage of the In- 
dian business is of more importance, he is a good Indian manager. 
What he thought of the Apache eleven years ago is shown in the fol- 
lowing extract from an official report of his to the adjutant-general of 
the army under date of September 28, 1871 : 

“T think the Apache is painted in darker colors than he really de- 
serves, and that his villanies arise more from a misconception of facts 
than from his being worse than other Indians. Living in a country the 
natural products of which will not support him, he has either to culti- 
vate the soil or steal; and, as our vacillating policy satisfied him we 
are afraid of him, he chooses the latter also as requiring less labor and 
being more congenial to his natural instincts. I am satisfied that a 
sharp, active campaign against him would not only make him one of 
the best Indians in the country, but would save millions of dollars té 
the treasury and the lives of many innocent whites and Indians.” 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co. expect to have ready very shortly Admiral 
Preble’s ‘‘ Chronological History of the Origin and Development of Steam Navi- 
gation,” which is now passing through the press. ‘ It will embrace all the matter 
included in the admiral’s ‘‘ Notes for a History of Steam Navigation,’’ which have 
been running for some time in THz UNITED SERVICE, together with additional 
matter, the whole revised and corrected so as to form a connected and authentic 
history of steam as applied to navigation during a period of over three hundred 
years. The unique character of the book, the importance of the subject, and the 
author’s high reputation, all tend to make it a most desirable addition to our 
standard literature. 


CoLBurRN’s United Service Magazine has passed into.the hands of a new pro- 
prietor, and, commencing with the October number, appears under new editorship. 
The special features which, since its foundation in 1829, have distinguished the 
magazine will be retained, and at least one new feature, we observe, has already 
been introduced, viz.: the heading ‘‘ Financial Notes,’’ under which it is purposed 
to give the readers of Colburn’s a monthly résumé of finance. The placing the 
table of contents on the front cover is an improvement in the make-up of the maga- 
zine. The October number, the initial one under the new management, is a most 
interesting and able one, and bespeaks for the magazine a future worthy of its dis- 
tinguished past. 


LIFE AND HEALTH FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Physicians have Preseribed over Half a Million Packages of 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


And have found this BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
indispensable in the treatment of all Diseases of Debility, and in all 
Mental or Nervous Disorders. 

It restores to the busy, active brain of man or woman the energy and ability that has been lost by 
disease, worry or overwork. It restores vitality where there has been debility and nervousness, and pre- 
vents loss of memory and brain fatigue; it is a regenerator of the tired brain and nerves. 

In impaired vitality it restores to the system that which has been wasted in excitement, in abuses, in 


excessive bodily or mental emotions. 
It prevents consumption and other diseases of debility. 


No brain worker can afford to be without this brain food.—Rev. Dr. Bostwick. 
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